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In the course of a lecture on the Shakespeare 
folios, delivered by Mr. Sidney Lee at the 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, the 
lecturer suggested that if, as had lately been 
advocated, a féte-day was to be consecrated 
by the nation to Shakespeare’s memory, the 
date selected should not be April 23, the 
poet’s reputed birthday, but November 8, 
when, in 1623, the First Folio edition of 
his works was published, and the full range 
of his great achievement disclosed for the 
first time to the world of readers. Mr. Lee 
remarked that the edition probably consisted 
of 500 copies, of which about 200 survive, 
but of these less than 20 are quite perfect. 
He added that this country was being drained 
of its First Folios by the United States of 
America, to which some of the most interest- 
ing copies have been exported. Mr. 
Quaritch had recently written to him: 
“Perfect copies are usually sold by us 
dealers to American collectors: they thus 
get scarcer and dearer every year.” Mr. 
Lee exhibited to his audience one of the 
rarest copies known, which, as far as he 
knew, had hitherto escaped the notice of 
bibliographers. It now belonged to Mr. 
Coningsby Sibthorp, of Sudbrooke Holme, 
Lincoln. It was a taller copy than any other 
that had come to light, and the portrait on 
the title-page was of unexampled freshness 
and clearness. It was in finer condition, 
although not absolutely perfect, than the 
finest copy hitherto met: with—the Daniel 
VOL. XXXV, 


copy, belonging to the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. But its most remarkable feature 
was an inscription on the title-page in a 
contemporary hand, the authenticity of which 
was unhesitatingly admitted by the expert 
authorities at the British Museum. This in- 
scription attested that the volume was a 
presentation copy from the printer Jaggard. 
The arms stamped in the binding, fragments 
of which were in the original state, proved 
that Jaggard had given the book to Augustine 
Vincent, an officer of the Heralds’ College. 
Independent evidence showed that Vincent 
and Jaggard were in friendly relations at the 
time. Both had been furiously denounced 
by Ralph Brooke, a colleague of Vincent at 
the College of Arms, who had also shown a 
certain hostility to Shakespeare by asserting 
that the poet had no right to the coat-armour 
granted him by the Heralds in 1599. In 
1622 Vincent had published, and Jaggard 
had printed, a book exposing Brooke’s own 
ignorance and perversity of temper, and 
Jaggard had himself inserted an amusingly 
caustic tirade against Brooke, because in 
his campaign of reckless abuse Brooke had 
questioned Jaggard’s competence as a printer. 
A year later, in 1623, Jaggard celebrated 
Brooke’s discomfiture at his own and 
Vincent’s hand by presenting his fellow- 
victor Vincent with what was obviously one 
of the earliest impressions of his mighty 
enterprise of the Shakespeare First Folio. 
No more interesting memorial than Mr. 
Sibthorp’s copy had come to light of the 
most important incident in the whole history 
of English publishing. 


&¢ & & 


Mr. Lee also exhibited a copy of the Second 
Folio, belonging to Sir Henry Irving. That 
volume had at one time been the property 
of Lewis Theobald, the most inspired of 
Shakespeare. textual critics, and many manu- 
script notes by Theobald were found on the 
margins. The copy had afterwards passed 
into the hands successively of Dr. Johnson 
and Samuel Ireland. Ireland’s name is 
chiefly remembered in connection with the 
Ireland forgeries. Sir Henry Irving purchased 
the book for 4100 in 1888. Ireland paid a 
guinea for it in 1785. The lecturer also 
called attention to a copy of the earliest 
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reprint of the First Folio, dated 1807-8, 
which had belonged to John Keats, the 
poet, and bore his autograph, and several 
notes and poems in his handwriting. It was 
lent to Mr. Lee for the afternoon by its 
present owner, Sir Charles Dilke. The 
lecturer exhibited at the same time copies 
of each of the four Folios which the London 
Institution was fortunate enough to have in 
its library. These were the only copies, he 
said, that were known to be housed in the 
City of London. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

An old friend and correspondent of the 
Antiguary, the Rev. C. Robertson Manning, 
Hon. Canon of Norwich, died on February 7. 
We take the following short notice from the 
pages of the Atheneum: “ He was educated 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
took his B.A. degree in 1847, and that of 
M.A. in 1850. In 1848 he was ordained 
deacon, and priest in 1850. In 1857 he 
succeeded to the rectory of Diss, a family 


living. Mr. Manning was most widely 
known as a learned ecclesiologist and 
antiquary. While an undergraduate at 


Cambridge, he published in 1846 A List 
of the Monumental Brasses remaining in 
England, arranged according to Counties, 
and recording about 2,000 examples. This 
excellent list served as the basis of the later 
work on the subject by the Rev. Herbert 
Haines. Mr. Manning was also a frequent 
contributor to the Archeological Journal and 
to the Zvransactions of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society, of which he 
was honorary secretary for forty-three years. 
In 1886 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Council, honoris causd. Of late 
years he was devoted to the study of ancient 
church plate, and published detailed in- 
ventories of most of that in the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. His kindly face and 
genial presence will be greatly missed by a 
large number of friends.” 


¢ + 


The sundial pictured on this page, from a 
photograph kindly supplied by Miss E. C. 
Vansittart, of Rome, stands at the back of 
Midmar Castle, Aberdeenshire. It is of 
granite, and has nine dials. We hope to 








print in our next number a paper by Miss 
Vansittart descriptive of the castle and its 
surroundings. 
&¢ ¢ ¢ 

The Literary Section of the Graduates’ Guild, 
University of Wales, has made arrangements 
for reprinting representative Welsh prose 
works of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. Each reprint is to be 
a “literal reproduction of the best early 
edition.” The original editions of such 
authors as Morgan Lloyd, Maurice Kyffin, 
and Theophilus Evans are very scarce. 
Some of the reprints are designed for use 
in secondary schools. All of them are 
interesting for their position in Celtic 
literature. Mr. Thomas E. Ellis, M.P., 
Warden of the Section, has been preparing 
for the press two volumes of Morgan Lloyd, 
the Welsh Puritan mystic of the seventeenth 
century. The contents are partly in English, 
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partly in Welsh, and some of them will now 
appear in print for the first time, taken from 
the authors MS. Mr. J. G. Evans and Mr. 
. H. Davies are to edit, respectively, a 
collection of proverbs first published about 
1547, and a Welsh primer of 1546, these 
two being the earliest of all Welsh printed 
books. The Rev. H. E. Lewis is engaged 
upon the Welsh version (1723) of the /mtatio 
Christi. The Bishop of Bangor is also assist- 
ing the guild. 


¢ ke 


Mrs. Stevenson, of Oldfield, Balking, Faring- 
don, writes: ‘‘ Though the fact is not ap- 
parently known beyond the immediate district, 
there would seem to be no doubt of the 
existence of a buried Roman city in the 
neighbourhood of Faringdon in Berkshire. 
A short time ago a small copper coin, 
evidently Roman, which had been picked 
up in a field in the parish of Stanford-in-the- 
Vale, was given to the writer. Inquiry 
elicited the information that hundreds of 
Roman coins have been found on this 
particular plot of land, a low eminence rising 
from the surrounding plain between the village 
of Stanford-in-the-Vale and the town of 
Faringdon, and forming part of a farm called 
Chinnon, spelt as pronounced The labourers 
have a tradition among them that it was the 
site of an ancient city, and call it Chinnon 
Town, and not coins only, but large bones, 
have been found here, and stones apparently 
forming portions of pavements turned up by 
the plough, which is sometimes observed to 
glide along on smooth surfaces a short 
depth below the level of the soil. An ancient 
steelyard, too, with weights attached, was 
some years ago unearthed by a labourer when 
digging stones for repairs to farm buildings. 
The coins, called “ Chinnon bits,” are most 
frequently found after heavy rains, which 
wash the earth from their surfaces, and render 
them plainly visible, as many as fifteen or 
sixteen having been picked up by the writer’s 
informant in the course of a day’s hoeing. 
They are mostly bronze or copper, but some 
were described as white like a shilling, others 
as looking like a sovereign. These appeared 


to be much rarer finds, and seem to have 
been bought up by the proprietor of the 
land or persons in the neighbourhood. Two 





Romanroads—the Ridgeway and the Icknield 
Street—run along the neighbouring hills, 
known as the Berkshire Downs or White 
Horse Range. The former, though only a 
broad green track divided by low turf-banks 
from the adjoining fields, runs intact for miles 
along the summit of the hills; while the 
latter, locally known as the Ickleton Way, 
is one of the principal highways of the 
district, connecting the ancient villages 
situated on the lower spurs of the Downs 
with the equally ancient town of Wantage, 
which it enters by a street called the Portway. . 
The Roman camp called Uffington Castle, 
on the highest point of the range, the cele- 
brated White Horse Hill, is well known, and 
the Roman villa, with tesselated pavements, 
skeletons, and other remains, discovered a 
few years ago near the village of Woolstone, 
which lies at the foot of the hill, will doubt- 
less be remembered. ‘Though there are no 
traces of walls as at Silchester, the abundance 
of coins found at Chinnon, and the indica- 
tions of the existence of pavements at no 
great depth below the present surface, together 
with its traditional appellation and the 
numerous traces of Roman occupation in 
the district, are strong presumptive evidences 
of its having been a Roman settlement of 
considerable importance. The absence of 
walls, which, sharing probably in the general 
destruction, served as a quarry for succeeding 
builders, or were removed by degrees as they 
were found to impede cultivation, may perhaps 
account for the fact that the knowledge of its 
existence seems to be confined to the sur- 
rounding villages.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The Rev. John Slatter, of Whitchurch Rectory, 
Oxford, writes pointing out that the letter on 
the Shipway case and the care of parish 
registers, reprinted from the 7imes in our 
January number, was written by Mr. W. P. W. 
Phillimore, and not by Sir Walter Phillimore, 
as we stated in error, a slip which we much 
regret. Our correspondent continues: “In 
the February number you find fault with 
Miss Thoyts, who from simple love of the 
work has spent much time in making fair 
copies of the registers of some Berkshire 
parishes. But you publish a letter from 
Somerset House which gives the impression 
02 
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that she had the recent marriage registers to 
copy.” We found no fault with Miss Thoyts, 
but we expressed an opinion on the question 
—which is the only question with which we 
are concerned—whether a clergyman should 
lend, and allow to pass entirely from his 
custody and control, any of his parish registers 


for any purpose, however admirable. We 
maintain that, although in this case there 
may be, and no doubt is, no danger of the 
registers being mishandled, yet it is of great 
importance to maintain the principle that 
such documents should remain in the custody 
of their legal guardians, and that transcribers 
should go to the documents. If our cor- 
respondent will re-read the letter from 
Somerset House, quoted in our columns from 
the Mewhury Weekly News, he will see that 
it is a broad statement of principle, and does 
not refer merely to recent registers. 


¢ ¢&¢ 


The report of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society for 1897-98 has reached us. The 
second part of vol. iii. of the second series 
of the society’s Zransactions, it is announced, 
will shortly be issued to members. Among 
its contents will be “ Annals of the Solway,” 
by George Neilson ; “ Bibliographical Notes 
on Histories of Inventions and Books of 
Secrets,” third supplement, by Professor 
Ferguson, LL.D.; “Recent Archzological 
Discoveries in the Parish of Lesmahagow,” 
by James Young; and ‘“‘ Two Champions of 
the Covenant,” by the Very Rev. Principal 
Story, D.D. A third part is promised for 
issue in the course of the present session. 
It will contain, zz¢er alia, “ Museums: their 
History and their Use,” by David Murray, 
LL.D. ; “Glasgow Cathedral: the Vaulting 
of the Lower Church,” by T. L. Watson, 
F.R.I.B.A. ; and “ Note on an Old Swedish 
Wall Tapestry,” by Mrs. Murray. The Council 
express their regret that the committee has 
not yet been able to complete the society’s 
report on the investigations on the line of 
the Antonine Wall; they are hopeful, how- 
ever, that it may be issued during the present 
session. The funds of the society appear to 
be in a fairly satisfactory condition, but the 
number of subscriptions in arrear seems 
unusually large. 


* + 





It is curious to find that there are still towns 
with bellmen who keep up the old custom 
of issuing verses to their fellow-townsmen. 
The very name of “Bellman’s Verses” 
smacks of the seventeenth century. We learn, 
however, from a paragraph in the Zssex County 
Standard, that the Norwich functionary still 
issues an annual broadsheet. In Colchester, 
says the journal, the bellman contents him- 
self with a rhyming greeting to the inhabitants 
on the dawn of every first of December, when 
he goes round with his bell and his ballad, 
beginning : 
‘Cold December hath set in, 
Poor men’s coats are very thin.” 


In Norwich, however, the bellman is much 
more elaborate in his salutations. Every 
Christmas appears his great broadsheet, 
headed “The Bellman’s Addresses humbly 
dedicated to the Mayor, Sheriff, and Body 
Corporate, his patrons and all good and loyal 
citizens of Norwich.” The ‘ Addresses,” 
each a separate compilation, are to the Queen, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Bishop, 
Dean, Clergy, and all Ministers of the Gospel, 
the Mayor, the Sheriff, ex-Mayor, ex-Sheriff, 
Aldermen, and Council, Members of Parlia- 
ment, Board of Guardians, School Board, 
Magistrates, and others. Some are in sober 
prose, some in doggerel, and some in a 
mixture of the two. 


¢ ££ & 


Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt delivered at Maidstone, 
on February 22, his inaugural address on the 
establishment in the borough of a Hazlitt 
Literary Society, the Mayor presiding. The 
proceedings took place in the Museum, and 
there was a very considerable attendance. 
Mr. Hazlitt principally confined himself to 
the association of his great-grandfather, the 
Rev. William Hazlitt, with Maidstone from 
1770 to 1780, certain salient incidents of his 
career, and a sketch of the fortunes of William 
Hazlitt the writer and John Hazlitt the 
miniaturist. A brass mural tablet is to be 
placed outside the Congregational Chapel, 
over which the Rev. William Hazlitt formerly 


presided. 
&¢ £&¢ ¢ 


By the time this number of the Antiguary is 
in the hands of its readers, or shortly after- 
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wards, the Zvansactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeo- 
logical Society will be issued to the members. 
It may well be said to be profusely illustrated, 
for two papers alone can boast between them 
over sixty illustrations. One of these is a 
paper by Canon Bower on the effigies in the 
diocese of Carlisle ; of these the Canon gives 
an exhaustive account, illustrated by thirty- 
three full-page plates, on which are depicted 
over fifty effigies. Mr. Haverfield contributes 
a catalogue of the Roman inscribed and 
sculptured stones in the museum in Tullie 
House, Carlisle, illustrated by over thirty 
pictures. Mr. Haverfield also, as usual, 
writes the annual report upon the excavation 
along the line of the Roman Wall in Cum- 
berland carried out by a joint committee of 
Oxford and local experts, and he also in 
another paper sums up the results of the 
work done by this committee during the last 
five years. ‘These results are of the greatest 
value, but space prevents us from recapitu- 
lating here. Mrs. Hodgson, of Newby 
Grange, to whom and to whose husband the 
society is indebted for plotting and making 
the plans of the excavations, contributes her 
annual paper of careful notes upon them. 
Chancellor Ferguson deals with a little known 
subject, “The Colliery, Harbour, and Lime 
Tokens of West Cumberland.” For some 
reason there are no illustrations to this paper, 
which somewhat detracts from its value; 
possibly this omission is due to the liberal 
allowance of illustrations given to other 
papers. Mr. W. G. Collingwood deals with 
the beautiful Anglo-Saxon bowl found in 1820 
in Ormside Churchyard in Westmorland, and 
hitherto unnoticed in archeological publica- 
tions, except in the catalogue of the York 
Museum, to which place it has wandered. 
Of it he furnishes some beautiful drawings, 
both coloured and in black and white. 
Mr. Collingwood also supplies an interesting 
paper on “Lost Churches.” Mr. H. S. 
Cowper deals with some carvings from 
Pennington Church, and Mr. Dymond sends 
a careful note on the prehistoric settlement 
on Threlkeld Knot, near Keswick. 

Now that this number is completed, the 
society expect to commence the next number 
with Mr. St. John Hope’s long-looked-for 
paper on Furness Abbey, of which much is 


expected. An important paper by the Bishop 
of Barrow-in-Furness is also expected, and 
one by Mr. J. F. Curwen on Kendal Church. 


¢ + *¢ 


The council of the society have not yet 
decided where the meetings for this year are 
to be held, but there is a great feeling in 
favour of West Cumberland, avoiding the 
south-west district where the society have 
recently been. Workington is almost wholly 
a terra incognita so far as archeology is con- 
cerned, and there is much there that requires 


elucidation. Many years have elapsed since 


the society visited Cockermouth, and it would 
make a convenient centre for itself and for 
Workington. Keswick would also make a 
good centre, and it is possible the society 
may have Mid-Cumberland meetings, with 
that place as centre. 


¢ + *¢ 


The Elizabethan Stage Society gave interest- 
ing performances of Ben Jonson’s Alchemist 
at the Apothecaries’ Hall on February 24 
and 25. The play had not been given 
previously in London for more than a 
hundred years. According to its custom, 
the society performed the Alchemist under 
Elizabethan stage conditions. On a small 
stage before a background of tapestry the 
actors performed their parts, while a prompter, 
seated openly before the footlights, gave 
them their lines on the rare occasions when 
they needed them, and knocked loudly upon 
the floor with a stick on the frequent occa- 
sions when someone was supposed to be 
knocking at the door. Mr. William Poel 
may be congratulated on the genuine success 
which attended his efforts. 


¢ ¢ & 


A very satisfactory report was read at the 
annual meeting of the Worcestershire 
Historical Society, held on February 25. 
The society is doing admirable work in the 
publication of the series of Bishops’ Registers, 
the Subsidy Rolls, what remains of Habing- 
don’s history of the county, and other 
materials for local and county history. 


¢ &¢ ¢& 
At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
held on March 2, Messrs. J. Challenor 
Smith, O. M. Dalton, F. C. J. Spurrell, 
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H. Wilson, R. C. Bosanquet, and W. H. 
Knowles, were elected Fellows. 


+ £¢ 


We understand that Signor Rodolfo Lan- 
ciani, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Ancient 
Topography in the University of Rome, and 
Director of the Italian School of Archeology, 
has been appointed Gifford Lecturer in the 
University of St. Andrew’s for the next two 
academical years. The subject of his 
lectures will be the religion of Rome, and 
the first course will commence shortly after 
the opening of the winter session. 


¢ + ¢ 


Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, writing to the 
Building News with reference to the sale of 
the late Sir Francis Clare Ford’s collection 
of antique furniture and old carved oak 
work, says: “‘In the collection recently sold 
were the Heavitree parish stocks. How 
they got originally into Sir Francis’s posses- 
sion there is now no record... . They are 
of oak, of massive construction, and in ex- 
cellent workable preservation. At one end 
is a cannon-ball, weighing 164 Ib., into 
which is let an iron tube having a slot cut 
into it. This upright bar is attached, by a 
well-worn chain, to a sort of rivet-headed 
bolt. ‘There are also a couple of headed 
iron pins or spikes. These accessories were 
sold as part and parcel of the stocks, and 
they appear to be of the same date; but 
what their original use was puzzles me. I 
have consulted several authorities, inclusive 
of Mr. William Andrews, F.R.H.S., author 
of Punishments in the Olden Time, but no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been received.” 
Perhaps some of our readers can solve Mr. 
Hems’s puzzle. 
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We have received the prospectus of the 
Yorkshire Parish Register Society. The 
transcripts will be, as far as practicable, 
verbatim. All registers published by the 
society will be printed in full, and every 
volume will contain an index of names and 
places. It is hoped that at least three 
volumes a year will be issued to members. 
The printed copies, it is pointed out, will 
not be legal evidence, and therefore the fees 
for certified extracts from the originals will 





be the same as heretofore. The provisional 
honorary secretaries of the society, the sub- 
scription to which is one guinea per annum, 
are Dr. Francis Collins, of Pateley Bridge, 
and Mr. G. D. Lumb, 65, Albion Street, 
Leeds. We wish the new society a success- 


ful career. 
¢ + * 


At a meeting of the Hampstead Antiquarian 
and Historical Society, held in the lecture- 
room of the Hampstead Subscription Library 
in February, Mr. C. E. Maurice read a paper 
on “Dr. Johnson in Hampstead.” The 
Doctor’s connection with Hampstead was 
limited, he said, to about four years, between 
1748-49 and 1752. These were years of 
much literary effort, and were made memor- 
able because they were the last years of 
Johnson’s remarkable wife. It was to her 
desire for fresh air and change that Hamp- 
stead owes its connection with Johnson. 
He lived in the house now known as Priory 
Lodge, exactly opposite the Frognal end of 
West-End Lane, and he himself described it 
as “the little house beyond the church.” It 
was here he wrote the Vanity of Human 
Wishes and several of the Ramblers. The 
Rambler was endeared to Johnson by the 
approval of his wife, to whom he was 
sincerely attached, in spite of her determined 
character. Her commendation was thus 
expressed: “I thought very well of you 
before, but didn’t know you could do any- 
thing as good as this.” After her death he 
wrote no more Lamblers, and with it John- 
son’s connection with Hampstead ceased. 


¢+ ke 


The Hardwicke papers and manuscripts 
removed from Wimpole Hall were advertised 
for sale by Messrs. Sotheby on Wednesday, 
February 22, but a few days before that date 
it was announced that the whole collection 
had been bought by the authorities of the 
British Museum for the nation. The mass 
of documents included in the purchase is 
enormous. The task of merely classifying 
and arranging these thousands of letters and 
papers must occupy many months. “There 
need be no hesitation,” remarks the Z’mes, 
“in saying that a large percentage of these 
Hardwicke papers ought never to have 
passed out of the diplomatic archives of the 
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country; at all events, possession ought to 
have ceased when the officials to whom they 
were addressed left office. Some of the 
State affairs dealt with in the Hardwicke 
papers are of so delicate a nature that their 
publication even to-day, more than a century 
after the events, might well be regarded as 
too early. The non-official documents are 
as a whole, however, of considerably more 
general interest than the official.” 


+e 


At a meeting held at the Mansion House, 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, on 
March 6, in furtherance of the proposed 
national commemoration in t1go1 of the 
thousandth anniversary of the death of King 
Alfred, who is believed to have died in 
October, gor A.D., it was announced that a 
site for the statue of the King at Winchester 
had been given by the Corporation of that 
city. As to the memorial hall or museum, 
it had been decided to select the historic 
grounds of Wolvesey Castle, close to the 
statue, a castle which till about 100 years 
ago had been the residence of Kings or the 
home of Bishops of Winchester, traditionally 
from the time of Bishop Agilbert, in the 
seventh century. An advantage of securing 
this site will be the preservation for ever of 
the ancient ruins and walls of Wolvesey 
Castle. Another proposal adopted is to 
issue a popular publication containing a 
record of King Alfred’s life. Under the 
supervision of Sir Walter Besant such a 
book will be published, with an introduction 
by Sir Walter himself, Sir F. Pollock on 
“Saxon Laws,” the Rev. W. J. Loftie on 
“Saxon Arts,” the Bishop of Bristol on 
Alfred as a religious man and educationist, 
Sir Clements Markham on Alfred as a 
geographer, Professor Oman on Alfred as a 
warrior, and Professor Earle on Alfred as a 
writer. The Poet Laureate also hopes to 
contribute a few verses. 


e¢ ¢r & 


The first annual general meeting of the 
revived and reorganized London Topo- 
graphical Society was held at Clifford’s Inn 
Hall on March 9. Lord Welby, in the 
absence of Lord Rosebery, took the chair. 
The first year’s publications have been 
Porter's Map of London and Westminster, 


circa 1660, which shows London as it was 
shortly before the Great Fire, reproduced 
from the best example known—that in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries—and a 
second series of the ///ustrated Topographical 
Record. The society has an ample field of 
work, and we wish it a long and prosperous 


career. 


England’s Dldest handicrafts. 


By IsaABEL SuART Rosson. 
od 
EMBROIDERY. 


‘‘ Her days did pass 
In working with the needle curiously.” 
Taylor’s Catharine of Aragon. 


E art of embroidery is so ancient 
as to be almost coeval with the use 
of clothes and household draperies. 
Joseph’s ‘‘coat of many colours” 
was probably a triumph of early needlework ; 
and such a method of decoration was lavishly 
used in the furnishing of the Tabernacle. 
Aholiab, the artificer selected to instruct the 
workmen employed in constructing it, is 
described as “an engraver, a cunning work- 
man, and an embroiderer in blue and in 
purple and in scarlet and fine linen,” whilst 
Ezekiel speaks of “fine linen with broidered 
work from Egypt.” 

From its home in the East, the art of 
embroidery spread to Western Europe, and 
reached England sufficiently early for Anglo- 
Saxon ladies to have achieved a continental 
reputation in King Athelstan’s time. We 
read that his four sisters were famed for the 
superiority of their needlework and the 
number of their suitors ; and so highly was 
the feminine accomplishment esteemed, that 
it is hinted therein lay the source of attraction 
for the suitors. Edgitha, the wife of Edward 
the Confessor, was a perfect mistress of the 
needle, and, in common with many another 
lady, had a positive passion for the art. 

The gorgeous gold-starred scarlet and 
violet tunics, embroidered in silks of various 
shades, often mixed with gold and silver 
thread, which Saxon nobles wore on their 
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travels, were the envy of foreign hosts ; so 
much, indeed, was “ opus Anglicanum ” ad- 
mired and prized abroad that Anglo-Saxon 
Kings on pilgrimages usually carried as gifts 
to the Pope garments made in England by 
some devout lady, or the nuns of some noted 
convent. 

Various forms of needlework occupied 
much of the long hours of convent life, in- 
ordinately so, some of their directors seem to 
have thought, for in a curious old book—the 
Ancren Riwle, written towards the end of the 
twelfth century—nuns are forbidden to make 
embroidered purses or ‘ blodbendes”’ 
narrow strips of linen to wrap round the arm 
after bleeding—because so much time was 
wasted over such in order “to gain friends 
therewith.” The skill of the workers found 
its widest outlet in fashioning elaborate 
decorations for the churches. Ladies of 
rank, no less than nuns, found scope for 
their work in this way, and it is said that 
the artistic St. Dunstan frequently made the 
designs for them. The Norman chronicler, 
William of Poitiers, speaks with wonder of 
the spoils with which the Conqueror en- 
riched the churches of his own land. He 
tells how Englishwomen “ were skilled in the 
use of needle and gold thread,” and how 
Englishmen “knew every artistic handi- 
craft.” 

Gold wire was sometimes introduced into 
the Anglo-Saxon embroideries with a very 
rich effect. The minster of Peterborough 
possessed two altar cloths of this rich texture, 
which unfortunately went the way of many 
other ecclesiastical treasures—to satisfy the 
greed of the Norman. The gold wire used 
must have been imported, as we find no 
trace of the art of making it being known in 
this country until 1560. 

Both on the Continent and in England, 
the best work was done between the eleventh 
and fourteenth century, and it is interesting 
to know that the finest existing specimen of 
the work of that time—the Syon Cope, now 
in South Kensington Museum—was made 
by English hands. It was worked about 
1250, and is a most elaborate piece of 
needlework, richly charged with Scriptural 
subjects, and carries the armorial bearings 
of several of the most illustrious English 
families. 


A little later this practice of embroidering 
armorial bearings was extended to secular 
vestments, and we find knights riding into 
the tilting-field with such surcoats over their 
hauberks, their family arms blazoned upon 
the costly material in gold and silver threads, 
with silks of various colours, whence probably 
originated our expression “ coat-of-arms.” 
The arms were also embroidered upon the 
jupons and tabards which succeeded the 
surcoat—loose sleeveless cloaks worn over 
armour. Embroiderers at this time would 
receive a wage equal to six shillings a day in 
our money, and, when skilful and well known, 
throve and grew rich in a very short time. 
A century earlier we find Anglo-Saxon 
Godric, Sheriff of Buckingham, granting 
Alcuid, a noted embroiderer, “ a hide of land, 
to be hers so long as he was sheriff,” if she 
would teach his daughter her craft. No 
doubt Godric made the mistake many 
another parent has made, and thought he 
was bargaining for the preceptress’ skill as 
well as her instruction. 

Flags, banners, and pennons had long been 
objects on which the embroiderer lavished 
art and rich material. Malmesbury describes 
the flag under which Harold fought at Hast- 
ings as “ worked in gold, with a figure of a 
man in the act of fighting, and studded with 
precious stones, woven in sumptuously.” 

The most famous, though by no means 
the best-wrought, piece of work belonging to 
the medizval period is the so-called Bayeux 
Tapestry, which is really not tapestry, but 
embroidery in the most common acceptance 
of the term. There have been many opinions 
as to who was its worker, and to what exact 
time it may be assigned. The most familiar 
view is that it was worked by the wife of 
William I. and her ladies to commemorate 
the fall of Harold, while another holds that 
it was made in London by the order of 
Henry II., and presented by him to the 
rebuilt Cathedral of Bayeux. Whether we 
can claim it as essentially English work or 
not, it gives a very good idea of the work 
done by ladies in this country in Norman 
times. The foundation is a band of linen 
230 feet long and 20 feet wide, and the 
whole is divided into seventy-two scenes, 
which depict more minutely than any extant 
written chronicle the history of Harold’s mis- 
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fortunes and William’s conquest of England. 
The magnitude of the work is immense, and 
we may form some conception of it by the 
fact that it contains no less than 623 persons, 
762 horses, dogs, and other animals, 37 build- 
ings, and 41 ships or boats; while each of 
the 72 scenes is separated from its neighbour 
by a tree or some such object. The figures 
are worked in worsteds of eight different 
colours—dark and light blue, red, yellow, 
dark and light green, buff, and black. No 
attempt is made to give the figures their 
natural colouring, but horses, dogs, or trees 
are buff, blue, or red, from some private 
considerations of the worker, or for no par- 
ticular reason at all beyond the convenience 
of the moment. The only use made of the 
variety of colours seems to be to convey a 
vague idea of perspective, different colours 
being used to distinguish objects at different 
distances from the spectator, sometimes with 
a very curious effect. Thus, a blue horse 
may have its off legs red, or a yellow one 
green, and so on. Most of the scenes are 
described by Latin inscriptions sewn along 
the upper margin of the tapestry. 

The fondness for gigantic pieces of work, 
like the Bayeux Tapestry, was characteristic 
of the age, and the circumstances of domestic 
life made their accomplishment possible. 
Not only was proficiency in needlework 
highly esteemed, but it remained for many 
centuries the chief occupation and almost 
the only amusement of ladies of rank. Until 
the Reformation books were rare and educa- 
tion chiefly confined to the monasteries, 
while for a considerable part of the year the 
deplorable condition of the country roads 
greatly limited outdoor exercise. But for the 
loom, the spindle, and the embroidery-frame, 
our ancestresses would have found time hang 
drearily upon their hands. 

It was the custom throughout the Middle 
Ages for knightly families to send their 
daughters to the castles of their lords-suzerain 
to be trained in spinning, weaving, and em- 
broidery under the eye of the lady chatelaine. 
Great ladies were wont to pride themselves 
on the number of such “maidens ” they had 
domiciled with them, and both lady and 
attendants passed their time in work, often 
relieving the long hours by singing ballads 
or listening to the recital of some wandering 
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minstrel. It is said that when Wolsey went 
to Bridewell to obtain an audience with 
Queen Catharine of Aragon with respect to 
the divorce Henry VIII. meditated, he found 
her at work, like Penelope of old, with her 
maids about her, and she came to him with 
a skein of red silk round her neck. 

Henry’s last Queen was no less industrious, 
and there still exist at Sizergh Castle speci- 
mens of Catherine Parr’s needlework, among 
them a beautifully embroidered counterpane 
and toilet-cover. Love of the needle does 
not seem to have been a natural taste, but 
one inculcated by very persistent training on 
the part of her mother and nurses. An 
astrologer who cast her nativity foretold she 
would be a Queen, and the young Catherine, 
when her mother required her to work, would 
protest rebelliously : ‘‘ My hands are ordained 
to touch crowns and sceptres, not needles 
and spindles.” 

In the latter end of the thirteenth century, 
Englishwomen invented a new method of 
embroidering, which added beauty and variety 
to their work. Without giving up the feather- 
stitch, or “opus plumarium,”’ as it was called, 
they mingled with it a new stitch, supple- 
mented by a little mechanical art so novel 
that it attracted attention abroad immediately, 
and was known as “opus Anglicanum ”—- 
English work. It was chiefly used for figures. 
The first stitches for a human face would be 
placed in the centre of the cheek, and the 
rest worked in circular lines, falling after the 
further side had been reached intostraightlines, 
which were so carried on through the rest of 
the flesh parts, and often through the draperies 
also. Chain-stitch was used, and when the 
needlework was finished, the parts of the 
face worked in circular lines were pressed 
down with a little iron rod, slightly heated, 
and ending in a small bulb or smooth knot, 
and dimples were in this way formed in cheek 
and throat. By the hollows thus lastingly 
sunk, a play of light and shadow was brought 
out, which at a short distance lent to the 
portion so treated the appearance of bas- 
relief. Some centuries later still another 
method of work came into vogue—the throw- 
ing up of the figures a good height above the 
ground. Bibles of large size were especially 
so decorated, but even small volumes came 
in for a share in the elaborate, embossed 
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style of work, and often formed gifts from 
royal personages to their favourites. The 
same kind of embroidery is to be found 
upon the broad velvet frames of seventeenth- 
century mirrors, and, though somewhat faded, 
testifies sufficiently to the admirable skill of 
our ancestresses. 

In troublous times, especially after the 
disastrous Wars of the Roses, ‘ when dukes 
went a-begging,” ladies were able to turn their 
talent to a practical purpose, and, as Miss 
Strickland shows us in her interesting Zi/e of 
Queen Elizabeth of York, could, not without 
success, take upon themselves the task of 
supporting a family. Few people to-day 
have an idea of the money and time ex- 
pended on such work in medieval times. 
Monks who, as we know from pictures, also 
worked at the embroidery-frame, often de- 
voted a decade to a single cope or altar- 
cloth ; and one set of vestments is said to 
have taken twenty-six years to complete. 
The immense sums asked by workers in the 
Middle Ages seem to us exorbitant, yet 
when we consider what the workers gave in 
time, thought, and labour, they need not 
surprise us. The great lords who were 
purchasers evidently believed the labourer 
worthy of his hire, for no piece of work went 
long a-begging, and the value placed upon 
such productions by those who bought them 
may be seen in the fact that they were so 
frequently bequeathed by will to churches 
or to favourite convents. A Bishop of 
Tournai, in 1343, bequeathed to the 
cathedral of that town “a cope and 
corporal of English work,” whilst Cardinal 
Talivand, Bishop of Albano, makes special 
mention in his will, dated 1360, of the 
“English embroidery on a costly set of 
white vestments.” At home the work was 
no less prized, and an old record shows 
Edward II. paying “a hundred marks to 
Rose, wife of John de Burford, a citizen and 
mercer of London, for a choir-cope of her 
broidering, to send to the Pope as an offering 
from the Queen.” 

Curtains and bed-hangings, no less than 
personal attire and church furniture, were 
material for medizval skill to work upon, 
and English ladies were so expert in making 
these articles that their work looked as if 
done in the loom—woven rather than 


fashioned stitch by stitch. Hangings of 
this kind lasted for centuries, and were 
heirlooms or dying bequests to friends. I 
have before me a piece of embroidery, part 
of the hangings of the bed upon which 
Edward II. was so cruelly murdered in 
Berkeley Castle. Scarlet cloth, extremely 
thick, probably the famous “ Bath cloth” of 
the Middle Ages, forms the groundwork, 
and has retained its bright colour after 700 
years’ exposure to light and air, nor has the 
yellow silk of the embroidery, with which the 
design in black velvet is sewn upon the 
cloth, suffered from the ravages of time. 
When first made it must have been an 
elaborate and valuable piece of work, and 
its durability is a sufficient testimony to the 
honest work of the medizval cloth-maker 
and dyer, no less than of the designer and 
embroideress. 

Cut-work was another form of decoration 
common in early days. We have revived it 
lately under the names of “ drawn-work ” and 
“appliqué,” but even yet have scarcely reached 
the exquisite skill of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century workers. It is capable 
of many variations, and of application to 
many materials ; but linen has always been 
most successfully treated, and in the sixteenth 
century scarcely a linen article was to be 
found in the wardrobe or linen-chest of a 
great lady that was not more or less 
elaborately worked. In the ancient ballad 
of “ Lord Thomas” the fair Annette is made 
to cry: 

My maids, gan to my dressing-room, 
And dress me in my smock ; 


The one half is of Holland fine, 
The other of needlework. 


To ecclesiastical cloths, palls, coverlids, 
and tablecloths this work always seemed 
especially applicable, forming as it did a 
link between embroidery and lace, and 
bridging the gap between the decadence of 
the former and the great popularity of the 
latter. 

The gradual decline in the use of the 
embroidery-needle has been traced to the 
influence of Charles I.’s gay Queen, whose 
example led women to believe that to live, 
to laugh, to love, was the whole duty of their 
sex, and that to spend an hour of sedulous 
attention to the spinning-wheel or the frame 
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was to steal time which might have been 
given to pleasure, Many, of course, held to 
old English home-keeping, industrious habits ; 
and that some prized “the accomplishment 
of cunning needle-craft” we see from the 
quaint epitaph on the tombstone of Catherine 
Sloper, buried iu the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey early in the seventeenth century : 
Exquisite at her needle. 


The plainer clothing which came into use 
with the growth of Puritanism did much to 
make embroidery a languishing art. Here 
and there it was practised by a constant 
lover, but as an industry, thriving and 
fashionable, it ceased to exist with the Stuart 
period. 

In the present century, under the influence 
of the Oxford Movement, along with the 
revival of church architecture and glass- 
painting, has come a new era of church 
embroidery, as applied to vestments, altar- 
cloths, banners, etc. In this embroidery 
revival the Kensington School of Art has 
found its opportunity for producing beautiful 
work, often copied from medizval designs, 
but more often, especially when the object is 
for secular purposes, original in design as 
well as workmanship. The institution of 
this School of Needlework commands our 
admiration not only in its gallant attempt to 
rescue the art of the embroiderer from decay, 
but because it has in a very distinct manner 
created an industry which can be pursued by 
a class for whom hitherto there seemed no 
skilled work to be found. 
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Farther Contributions toward a 
bistorp of Earlier Education 
in @reat Britain. 


By W. Carew Haz itt. 
(Continued from p. 49.) 
—————— 

PalsLeY.—The History of Paisley Grammar 
School. By Robert Brown. 8vo., Paisley. 
1875. 

PENRITH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—See Catalogue 
of Montagu Medals, Nos. 13, 14. 

Rucspy.—The Rugby Register, 1675-1836. 
Small 8vo., Rugby, 1837. 








The Book of Rugby School, its History and 
its Daily Life. 4to., Rugby, 1856. 

History of Rugby School. By W. H. D. 
Rouse. 8vo., 1898. 

SAINT ANDREWS.—Twenty-five Years at St. 
Andrews (1865-90); The Last Years at 
St. Andrews (1890-95), and St. Andrews 
and Elsewhere, by Dr. A. K. H. Boyd. 
8vo., 1893-6, 4 vols. 

Saint EpMmunp’s-Bury, SuUFFOLK.—Rhe- 
torica in Usum Scholz apud S. Edmundi 
Burgum. By E. L. t2mo., 1683. 

St. Paut’s. 

The present is the fourth school under this 
naine. Of the second Erasmus, in one of 
his letters to Ulric von Hutten, furnishes 
an account. Of all the public institutions of 
a scholastic class which lent themselves to 
the performance at certain seasons of dra- 
matic spectacles, St. Paul’s was probably the 
pioneer under its master, John Rightwise, 
who exhibited his Latin Dido there as early 
as 1529. The boys who took part in the 
theatricals in Elizabeth’s day were termed 
** Mulcaster’s children.” 


Correspondence, Legal Proceedings, and 
Evidences respecting the Ancient School 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By Maria Hackett. 
8vo., privately printed, 1816; 4to., 1832. 

Registrum Eleemosynariz et Celebris Scholz 
juxta D. Pauli apud Londinates. By the 
same. 8vo., 1827. 

Erasmus of Rotterdam: Christiani Hominis 
Institutum. 4to., Wynkyn de Worde, n.d. ; 
4to, H. Pepwell, 1520. 

Erasmus prepared this Latin metrical version 
of the Lord’s Prayer for St. Paul’s in 1518. 

Preces in Usum Antique et Celebris Scholze 
juxta D. Pauli apud Londinates. 8vo., 
1677. 

Libellus de Constructione Octo Partium 
Orationis. By John Colet, assisted by 
William Lily. Many editions. 

In a prefatory letter Colet gives the date 1513, 
when the volume first appeared. Compare 
Earlier and Later English School-books, infra. 

Catechismus Paulinus. By Richard Mul- 
caster. 8vo., 1599, 1601, etc. 

Totius Rhetorice Adumbratio. 
Pauline Scholze Londinensis. 
tertia. 8vo., London, 1659. 

Dean Nowell’s Small Catechism, of which 
there were several editions between 1575 and 
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1647, was not improbably in use here, although 
Mulcaster, as we see, in 1599 (or possibly earlier) 
brought out a special Pauline version. 


SANDWICH.—Free School at Sandwich. 
Noticed in Ellis’s Original Letters. 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL.—Famous as the one 

to which Sir Philip Sydney was sent, and 
where he was, when his father addressed 
him a letter, not printed till 1591. It was 
written in 1566. 
SoHo. Soho Square (London) Academy. 
Youths’ Introduction to Trade and Busi- 
ness. By M. Clare, late Master of the 
Academy in Soho Square. 8vo., 1751. 
Greek Street, Soho, Boarding School. 
Compare Literary Productions under Brown. 
This neighbourhood seems to have been a 
favourite abode of teachers, as well as centre 
of educational establishments. In an adver- 
tisement accompanying a little volume of 
Miscellanies, printed by him in 1684, Peter 
Berault says: “If any gentleman or gentle- 
woman hath a mind to learn French or 
Latin, the Author will wait upon them: he 
lives in Compton Street, Soo-Hoo Fields, 
four doors of the Myter.” Gerard Street, 
Soho, and Rathbone Place occur as the 
addresses of music-masters in the last century. 
SouTHWARK.—Account of Free Grammar 
School of St. Olave and St. John’s, South- 
wark. By G.R. Corner. 4to., 1851. 
Privately printed for presents only. 
SPITALFIELDS.—Lusus Poeticus Latino-Angli- 
canus, in usum Scholarum. By John 
Langston, teacher of a private Grammar- 
School near Spittlefields, London. 8vo., 
London, 1675. - 
STRATFORD-ON-Avon.—The Gild School, 
founded in 1482, and lately restored by 
Mr. C. E. Flower. Memorable as Shake- 
spears probable place of education, per- 
haps his sole one. The fees are said to 
have been unusually high. Shakespear’s 
master was Thomas Hunt, a name still 
gratefully remembered at Stratford. 
Thomas Becon, in his Jewel of Joy 
(1550), states in the dedication that he 
had travelled in various shires of England, 
and met with a particular number of men 
of education and culture in Warwickshire. 
Sussex.—Mpuursrand other Sussex schools 
are noticed in Lower’s Compendious His- 
tory, 1862. 





THAME SCHOOL.—Schola Thamensis ex Fun- 
datione Johannis Williams Militis, domini 
Williams de Thame [ob. 1559]. Folio, 
without date and printer’s name. 

The Grenville copy is on vellum. 

Preces Matutine, et Preces ante deces- 
sum. Folio, London, without date. 

The Prayers also form part of the larger 
volume. 

THURLOW, SuFFOLK.—An Idea of Arith- 
metick. At first designed for the use of 
the Free School of Thurlow in Suffolk. 
By R. B., schoolmaster there. 8vo., Lon- 
don, 1655. 

TONBRIDGE, Krent.—Schola Tunbrigiensis. 
Per Joh. Stockwood. 8vo., London, 1619. 

Dictionarium Minus. A Compendious Eng- 
lish-Latin and Latin-English Dictionary. 
By Christopher Wase, Master of the Free 
School at Tunbridge. 4to., London, 1662. 

Compare Earlier and Later English School- 
books, infra. 

ToTTENHAM.—Bruce Castle School. 

See a remarkable letter from Charles Dickens 


to Macready of August 17, 1845, giving an ex- 
cellent account of this institution. 


TIVERTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. See Lysons, 
Magna Britannia, Devonshire, p. 517. In 
the Life of Bamfylde-Moore Carew, 1745, 
it is mentioned that he was sent at the age 
of twelve by his father to the Rector of 
Bickley, near Tiverton, and there associated 
with young gentlemen of the first rank in 
Somersetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, and 
Dorsetshire. We farther hear that the 
boys here-—probably the older ones—used 
to hunt with a pack of hounds kept in the 
neighbourhood, and that Carew and some 
of his school-fellows took more interest in 
sport than in study. 

NortH WALSHAM SCHOOL, founded by Sir 
William Paston. 

Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, i, xx. 

WareE.—Grammar and Boarding School at 


Ware, Herts. 
Thomas Fletcher was master in 1743, when 
Bellamy dedicated to him his triglot Phzedrus. 


WARMWELL.—Dame School at Warmwell, 
co. Dorset, in 1701. 
See Retrospective Review, 1853, p. 98. 
Warwick.—Collegiate School at Warwick. 
Founded by royal charter, repeatedly re- 


newed. 
See under Westminster School, infra. 






































Wem SCHOOL, Sascivintin: ~~ Tanlion the 
essayist received part of his education 
here, and in a letter to his brother, the 
miniature-painter, written in March, 1788, 
he affords some insight into what he, in 
common with others, learned there. He 
speaks of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Eutro- 
pius, Enfield’s Speaker, the Bible, Euclid, 
arithmetic, besides drawing and spelling 
vivd voce in class. He mentioned in after- 
life Walker’s Zreatise on Particles as a good 
book, as if he had been familiar with it at 
school. Hazlitt was at this date a boy of 
ten. 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

‘A seat of scholastic learning at a very 
ancient date. The narrative of Ingulphus of 
Croydon (1041-66), which supplies us with 
an account of his birth and school-days at 
Westminster, has been impugned as spurious ; 
but certainly at this period, even in the pro- 
vincial towns, we had schools attached to the 
cathedral and collegiate churches, of which 
that at Warwick is an example. No charter 
to this school anterior to Henry I. is at 
present known, but that recites earlier grants 
as far back as the Confessor. 

Sir Henry Wotton, writing to his nephew 
in 1630, expresses the view that of the two 
seminaries he thought that Westminster sent 
up more pupils to the Universities than 
Eton. 

It is rather interesting and a pleasant sur- 
prise to find an allusion to Westminster 
School by Thomas Barnes in the preface to 
his translation of the Archidamus of Isocrates, 
1624. He informs us that he executed this 
performance,“‘in hisapprentisship of Grammar 
Schoole,” and concludes thus: ‘‘ Courtious 
Reader, farewell, and prosper, which is the 
word wherewith now I salute Westminster 
Schoole, thence hoysing sayle for Eton.” 

We know that Byron left Harrow in dis- 
gust to go to the latter. 

At Westminster and Merchant Taylors’ 
the sale of books was in the hands of the 
masters, who doubtless obtained a discount, 
and perhaps gave the preference to such as 
afforded the largest margin. At the former 
establishment the Foundation scholars used 
to be permitted in the intervals between 
lessons to hawk books, as it is said—probably 
those. used by the boys. 
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An Act for Ciliainn and Maintaining the 
School and Almshouses of Westminster, 
with the names of persons, the property 
occupied by them and the rent paid, 
with upwards of 400 names. Folio, 1649. 

A True and Perfect Narrative of the Differ- 
ences between Mr. Busby and Mr. Bag- 
shaw, the first and second masters of 
Westminster School. 4to., 1659. 

Said to have been written some time before. 

A List of Scholars of St. Peter’s College, 
Westminster, etc. By Joseph Welch. 
4to., plates, 1788. 

List of Queen’s Scholars of St. Peter’s, West- 


minster. By Joseph Welch. Royal 8vo., 
1852. 

Westminster School, Past and Present. By 
F. H. Forshall. 8vo., 1884. 

Annals of Westminster School. By John 
Sargeaunt. 8vo., 1898. 

Onomastikon Brachu, sive, Nomenclatura 


Brevis Anglo-Latina-Greca in Usum 
Scholze Westmonasteriensis. By F. G. 
8vo., London, 1652, 1684. 

Institutio Greece Grammatices Compendiaria. 
In Usum Regiz Scholze Westmonasteri- 
ensis. 8vo., 1662, 1667, 1673, 1676, 1695. 

Rudimentum Anglo- Latinum Grammatice 
Literalis & Numeralis. In Usum Regiz 
Scholze Westmonasteriensis. 8vo., 1688. 

Rudimentum Grammatice Greco - Latin 


Metricum. In Usum Nobilium puerorum 
in Schola Regia Westmonasteriensi. 8vo., 
1689. 

An English Introduction to the Latin 
Tongue. For the use of the Lower Form 
in Westminster School. 8vo., London, 
1699. 


Lusus Westmonasterienses, sive Epigramma- 
tum et Poematum Minorum Delectus. 
4to., Westmonasterii, 1730. 

WINCHESTER SCHOOL. 

Winchester was primarily the school in- 
tended by its founder, William of Wyke- 
ham, as a preparatory teaching establish- 
ment for New College, Oxford. But that 
very distinguished prelate also provided 
for the requirements of his endowment at 
Winchester at Magdalen, Oxford, where he 
was equally a benefactor. 


The College of St. Mary, Winton, near Win- 
chester. Crown 4to., 1848. THustrations. 
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Memorials of Winchester College. By C. W. 
Radclyffe. Folio, n.d. 25 tinted plates. 
The Reminiscences of a Winchester Junior, 
with a Glossary of Words, Phrases, and 
Customs peculiar to Winchester College. 
By R. B. Mansfield. 8vo., 1870. Coloured 

plates and woodcuts. 

A History of Winchester College and Com- 
moners, from the Foundation to the 
Present Day. By Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Small 8vo., 1878. Illustrations. 

A Manual of Prayers for the Use of the 
Scholars of Winchester College. By 
Bishop Ken. 12mo., London, 1675. 
Many other editions. 

The Psalms, Hymns, Prayers, Graces, and 
Dulce Domum used by the Scholars of 
Winchester College. 12mo., Winchester, 
1760. 

Carmina Wiccamica, a Collection of Poems 
in Manuscript by Winchester Scholars, 
with the College Arms, presented to J. L. 
Elliot, Esq., by J. A. Bosanquet, with their 
ex-libris. Folio, 1813. 

The name of the author of each poem is given. 
T. Thorp, of Reading, Catalogue, 1899. 

Woopstock.—Votivum Carolo; or, A Wel- 
come to His Sacred Majesty Charles the 
II. from the Master and Scholars of Wood- 
stock School in the County of Oxford. 
4to., 1660. 

At this time the master appears to have been 
Francis Gregory. 

WRExHaM, North Wales.—A free school, at 
which a few distinguished men have been 
educated, was endowed with £10 4 year, 
payable by the Mayor of Chester under 
the will of Valentine Broughton, an 
Alderman of that city. 

Wve Scuoo., near Canterbury, founded by 
Archbishop Kempe in 1447, to teach all 
the scholars, rich and poor, the art of 
grammar gratis, unless a present was 
voluntarily made, and except the usual 
offering of cocks and hens at the Feast of 
St. Nicholas. Arden of Faversham was, 
we believe, a Wye man, and perhaps re- 
ceived his education at Kempe’s Free 
School. They must have used manuscript 
Primers there during many years. 





LATIN SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
The early aids to classical literature in its 
several branches, as Geography, History, 





Biography, and Mythology, were almost in- 
conceivably scanty and jejune. The gram- 
marian, Robert Whittinton, in or about 1513 
inserted in one of his professional series a 
meagre essay on the Roman Magistrates, but 
the Romane Historie Anthologia of Thomas 
Goodwin, M.A., 1614, immediately pre- 
pared for the use of Abingdon School, 
appears to have been the first systematic 
attempt to lay before the student in this 
country a view or account of Roman 
archeology. It became perforce or faute 
de mieux popular and successful. Later 
in the same century, Francis Rous, Provost 
of Eton, brought out his book on Attic Anti- 
guities, which ran through several editions 
for the same reason. The information avail- 
able continued to be deplorably imperfect 
down to the close of the last century, when 
Adam, after twenty years’ incubation, as it 
were, produced the first edition of his Roman 
Antiquities. He was followed by Lempriére 
and Keightley, and the two latter by Murray’s 
valuable series. In other words, a knowledge 
of nearly everything appertaining to those 
nations, from which we have derived so 
much of our culture and intellectual satis- 
faction, dates only, as it were, from yester- 
day. Nor must we omit to comprise in the 
group of material placed at our service the 
modern critical reprints of Herodotus, Plu- 
tarch, Athenzeus, Aulus Gellius, and other 
writers, who contribute to our true apprecia- 
tion of ancient times. 

In Civiland Uncivil Life, 1579, a dialogue, 
one of the interlocutors remarks: “ Now you 
seem to talk of great mysteries; but we 
gentlemen in the country, unless our sons 
proceed in the study of the common laws, 
divinity, or physic, do hold them learned 
enough if they can write and read English, 
and construe Latin.” 

Ovid was a favourite author at schools. 
He was not beyond the comprehension of 
the teacher, as a rule. Twice in the same 
page in the above-quoted Elizabethan pam- 
phlet the speakers of a dialogue cite lines 
from his Avs Amandi, which they had learned 
as boys. 

Adam, Alexander: Roman Antiquities. 
Eleventh edition, corrected. 8vo., 1830. 
Comfortable (A) Aid for Scholars, full of 
variety of sentences, gathered out of an 
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Italian Author, by David Rowland. 8vo., 
1568, 1578. 
Taken from the Speccio della lingua Latina. 
A Dictionary of the Latin Tongue. By 
Robert Ainsworth. 4to., London, 1736, 
Often reprinted. 
See interesting notices of Ainsworth in 
Reliquie Hearniane. 
Alexander de Villa Dei [Ville-Dieu in Nor- 


mandy], Doctrinale. 

See post and Antiguary, vol. xxxiii., p. 257, 
for a notice of an edition of 1492. But query 
date. The title-page has the common cut of the 
master at his desk with his pupils, which in one 
of the plates to Taylor’s Lays of the Minnesingers, 
1825, is made to represent the schoolmaster of 
Esselingen or Esslingen in Wiirtemberg, a second 
figure, however, with a birch being added. MS. 
copies of this work occasionally occur. 

Boetius de consolatione philosophiz, trans- 
lated by George Colvile or Coldewel. Latin 
and English. 4to., London, 1556. 

This translation purports to have been done 
‘*to the intent that such as be ignorant in the 
Latin tongue, and can read English, may under- 
stand the same.” 

Browne, Sir Thomas, M.D.: Directions for 
the Latin Tongue. 8vo., 1681. 

Ceesar’s Commentaries (in Latin). 

A curious copy of the edition printed by 
Stephanus at Paris, 8vo., 1543, is noticed in the 
Antiguary as having belonged to a succession of 
owners in various parts of the country, among 
them a certain schoolboy, who inscribed his 
name: ‘John Slie, his book, 1589.” Sly is a 
rare name; it is Shakespearian, and there was 
one Clement Sly, a fencer, in 1612. 

Grammatice Latine, de Etymologia, Liber 
Secundus. By James Carmichael. 4to., 
Cambridge, 1587. 

Apparently intended as a sequel to Symson’s 
Grammar, 1587. 

Cicero De Offciis, both in Latin and in 
Grimoald’s English. 

—— De Senectute and De Amicitia. 

At Eton in 1560 (see sepré) they seem to have 
used Ciceronis Epistole ad Atticum, popularly 
known as 7zlly’s Atticum. 


Praxis totius Latinze syntaxeos. By John 
Clarke. Licensed in 1628. 
Phraseologia puerilis Anglo-Latina. By John 


Clarke. 8vo., London, 1638. 
Pareemiologia Anglo-Latina, in usum scho- 
larumconcinnata. By JohnClarke. 12mo., 
London, 1639. 
A Dictionary, English and Latin. By Henry 
Cockeram. 12mo., London, 1623. Often 
reprinted. 





Nolens Volens, or you shall learn Latin, 
whether you will or no. By Elisha Coles. 
8vo., London, 1675, 1677. With curious 
plates. 

A Dictionary, English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Elisha Coles, one of the 
under-masters at Merchant Taylors’. 4to., 
London, 1679. 

Cordier, Mathurin: Principia Latiné Lo- 
quendi Scribendique. Translated by T. W. 
8vo., London, 1575. 

Corderius’ Dialogues to be printed in French 
and English. Licensed in 1590-91. : 

Maturini Corderii Colloquia Scholastica 
Anglo-Latina. Translated by C. Hoole. 
8vo., London, 1653, 1688, 1713. 

Gate of the Latine Tongue Unlocked, with 
an Etymological Index of the Words. By 
W. D. 8vo., 1656. 

The Latin Grammar. By Pierre de la 
Ramée. Translated into English. 8vo., 
Cambridge, 1585. 

De Accentibus & punctis libellus Johannis 
Despauterii. 4to., W. De Worde, 1530. 

Donatus, AElius. See Zosz. 

Andrew of Wyntown speaks of this schoolbook 
as being employed in his time. 

The English Rudiments of the Latin Tongue. 
By William Dugard. 8vo., London, 1656. 

Grammatica Latina. By Andrew Duncan. 
8vo., Edinburgh, 1595. 

Rudimenta Pietatis. By the same. 
Edinburgh, 1595. 

Studiorum Puerilium Clavis, miro quodam 
compendio ac facilitate Latinze Linguez ac 
Poeticze Rudimenta complectens. By the 
same. 8vo., Edinburgh, 1597. 

Eutropius: Historize Romanz Breviarium. 

This classic was from a very early period 
extremely popular in schools, owing to the 
facility of acquiring the Latinity. A Delphin 
edition appeared at Oxford, 8vo., 1696, and the 
book has been reprinted innumerable times. It 
was in vogue even in provincial schools in the 
last century. 

Gradus ad Parnassum. 

A popular text-book, constantly reprinted in 
former times. It was long used at Merchant 
Taylors’. 

Grammatica Latino-Anglica. 
son, no date. 

A Copious Dictionary [English-Latin] in 
three parts. By Francis Gouldman. 

Edited by W. Robertson:  4to., Cam- 

bridge, 1674. 


8vo., 


4to., R. Pyn- 
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An Easy Entrance to the Latin Tongue. 
By Charles Hoole. 12mo.,; London, 1649. 

Terminationes et Exempla. By Charles 
Hoole, 12mo., London, 1650. 

The Latin Grammar. By Charles Hoole. 
8vo., London, 1651. 

Children’s Talk, English and Latin. By 
Charles Hoole. s2mo., London, 1659. 
Other editions. 

Examinatio Grammatice Latin 
scholarum. By C. Hoole. 
London, 1660. 

A Century of Epistles, English and Latin. 
By C. Hoole. 12mo., London, 1660. 

A New Method of teaching the Latin 
Tongue. By J. Hunter of Ayr. 12mo., 
1711. 

Horatii Opera Omnia, cum Scholiis. 
Londini, 1574. 

cura’ J. Bond. 8vo., London, 1606. 

in usum Delphini. 8vo., London, 1694. 

The [First and] Second Posy of Horace. 
Translated into verse by Lewis Evans, 
Schoolmaster. A broadside [1565]. 

Horace de Arte Poetic, with his Epodes 
and his Carmen Seculare. Translated 
by Lambrooke or Lambrocke Thomas. 
Licensed in 1636. 

We cannot be sure to what extent other early 
versions of this writer by Drant, Hawkins, etc., 
were used in schools and colleges. 

ABCdarium Anglo-Latinum pro tyrunculis. 
By Richard Huloet. Folio, 1552, 1572. 

The second edition was superintended by 
John Higins, and his own copy of it, filled with 
MS. notes and additions, is still extant (Wilbra- 
ham’s sale at Sotheby’s, June 22, 1898, No. 415). 

Prima Elementa Grammatice in usum Juven- 
tutis Scotice. By Alexander Hume. 8vo., 
Edinburgi, 1612. 

Grammatica Nova 
Scotice. By the same. 
1612. 

Introductorium linguze Latin. 4to., W. de 
Worde, no date. 

A Rational and Speedy Method of attaining 
to the Latin Tongue. By A. Lane, M.A. 
8vo., London, 1695. 

Dedicated to the Right Honourable Sir 
Richard Reyrell, Chief Justice of Ireland. 

A Demonstration how the Latin tongue may 
be learnt with far greater ease and speed 
than commonly it is. By A. B. Z. W. 

~ 4to., London, 1669. 


in usum 
12mo., 


8vo., 


in usum Juventatis 
8vo., Edinburgi, 


The Way of Teaching the Latin Tongue by 
Use. t12mo., 1685. 

A Latin Dictionary, in Four Parts. By Adam 
Littleton. 4to., London, 1678. 

The Latin Grammar, with elegant variety of 
Phrases, in Prose and Verse. By Richard 
Lloyd. t12mo., 1653. 

Verborum Latinorum cum Grecis Anglicis- 
que conjunctorum commentarii Gvilielmi 
Morelii. Folio, London, n.d. [about 1570]. 

A Specimen of a Dictionary, English and 
Latin, compiled by the late Mr. S. Mor- 
land, F.R.S. 4to., London, 1723. 

Hermes Anglo-Latinus; or, Directions for 
young Latinists. [By Philip Muncker.] 
12mo., London, 1639. 

Ocland, Christopher: Anglorum Preelia, 1327- 
1558. 4to., 1580; 8vo., 1582. In Latin 
verse. 

Appointed by the Commissioners for Causes 
Ecclesiastical to be used in schools. English 
versions of portions of the book were executed 
by John Sharrock, of New College, Oxford. 

Abraham Ortelius, his Epitome of the Theatre 
of the World translated into English. 
Obl. 8vo., London, 1603. Maps. 

Apparently an abridgment of the larger work 
for the use of learners. 

The Flores of Ovid de arte amandi with their 
English afore them. 4to., W. de Worde, 
1513. 

Other portions of Ovid in English were, no 
doubt, employed in colleges and universities. 
In the Bodleian Library is a copy of some of 
Ovid’s poems in the original Latin, printed by 
Aldus, with a supposed autograph of Shake- 
spear on title. 

Metamorphosis Ovidiana Moraliter a Magistro 
Thoma Waleys Anglico explanata. 

Several editions in the sixteenth century ; one 
at Paris, 8vo., 1515. Caxton is supposed to 
have printed this book in English in 1479; but no 
copy is at present known. 

This in Latin, or Latin and English, was 
used by Hazlitt at Wem in 1788. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses, translated Gram- 
matically by John Brinsley. 4to., 1618 ; 
8vo., 1656. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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St. George and the Dragon. 


By Miss H. A. Heaton. 
———- 


Why should we boast of Arthur and his Knights, 
Knowing how many Men have performed Fights ? 
Or why should we speak of Sir Lancelot de Lake, 
Of Sir —_ de Leon, that fought for ladies’ 
Sake 
Read in old stories, and there you shall see, 
How > George, St. George, he made the Dragon 
ee. 

St. George he was for England, St. Dennis was 

for France ; 

Sing ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.”’ 

Old English Ballad. 
mIUT who was St. George? Things 
are not what they seem, and the 
casual reader would hardly per- 
ceive in the popular accounts of 
St. George and the Dragon a similarity 
to the story of Merodach, the hero of an 
epic poem written by a Babylonian historian 
nearly four thousand years ago. Who decked 
St. George with all his picturesque habili- 
ments, and made him appear unlike his real 
self? 

We have not far to go for a solution 
of this problem. The Pheenicians carried 
the story with them into Europe, and the 
Greeks* surrounded it with their poetic 
imagery, and presented it to the world in 
the shape of Herakles, and in a lesser degree 
Perseus. 

That the actual St. George,t who became 
the patron saint of England, really existed is 
confirmed by Butler, after Metaphrastes, who 
relates of him that he suffered martyrdom 
for remonstrating with the Emperor Dio- 
clesian against the bloody edicts brought to 
bear upon the Christians. “St. George,” he 
says, “is usually painted on horseback, and 
tilting at a dragon under his feet ; but this is 
no more than an emblematical figure, pur- 
porting that by his faith and Christian forti- 
tude he conquered the devil, called the 
dragon in the Apocalypse.”{ This forms the 
subject of a beautiful painting which is 
placed over a small altar in the chapel of 





* See Babylonia, Sayce, p. 48. 

+ This theory has given rise to much dispute. 
Many contend that George of Cappadocia was a 
fraudulent tyrant, and unworthy of the honours 
conferred upon the Saint of his name. 

} Rev. xii. 7,9; xx. 2. 
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Oscott College, the technique of which is 
much to be admired, although the rendering 
is not quite such as to promote the spirit of 
reverence. 

The Europeanized story of Merodach and 
the dragon, or sea-monster, was probably 
introduced into England by the Danes, for 
they have a legend of a fight between Sigurd 
Fafnestane and the Dragon.* 

According to Professor Haddon, “One 
frequently finds on early sculptured stones 
that the field on each side of the central 
cross is occupied by a writhing animal. Of 
these, numerous examples occur in the Isle 
of Man, where they are undoubtedly due to 
Scandinavian influence. This animal (Fig. 1) 





FIG. I. 


may be recognised in some cases as being a 
wolf, as on a cross at Michael,” and that 
“the serpent, or dragon, also is frequently 
represented. Indeed, it seems as if the wolf 
and the serpent passed insensibly into one 
another ; and nothing is easier than to con- 
found the latter with twisted bands ’”’ (Fig 2). 





FIG. 2, 


‘‘These strangled wolves and writhing 
snakes of Scandinavian art represent the 
portentous struggle of the powers of dark- 
ness with the gods, when ‘the wolf shall devour 
the Sire of Men ; but Vid shall avenge him, 
and shall rend the cold jaws of the beast.’” 

The serpent which thus figures in Norse 
mythology is referred to in the following 
lines by Matthew Arnold, spoken by Hela to 
Hermod when searching for the slain Balder : 


Three mighty children to my father Lok 
Did Angerbode, the giantess, bring forth— 


* Scandinavia: Old Heathen Legends of Sweden and 
Norway, p. 205 (Crichton). 
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Fenris the wolf, the serpent huge, and me. 

Of these the serpent in the sea ye cast, 

Who since in your despite hath wax'd amain, 
And now with gleaming ring enfolds the world, 
Me on this cheerless nether world he threw, 

And gave me nine unlighted realms to rule. 
While, on his island in the lake, afar, 

Made fast to the bored crag, by wile not strength 
Subdued, with limber chains lives Fenris bound. 


The legend of Sigurd and Fafnestane, or 
Fafni, was introduced into sepulchral and 
ecclesiastical carving by followers of the 
new religion as late as the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The “ Nibelungen Lied ” tells us that 
Fafni, in the form of a dragon or serpent, 
was slain by Sigurd with his magic sword. 
This incident is represented in some parts of 
England, and carved on the Hatton Cross, 





Merodach was the sun-god, and repre- 
sented light and order; whilst Tiamat per- 
sonated “ the great deep”’ and dragon of 
darkness, together with the powers of chaos, 
her allies.* 

Armed by the gods with bow and scimitar, 
the mighty Merodacht alone faced the 
formidable dragon Tiamat; and pressing 
the winds into his service, forced them into 
the extended jaws of his terrible opponent, 
which only waited to devour him. A terrible 
struggle ensued ; chaos threatened for one 
moment to reign supreme; the next, her 
determined enemy, with a powerful stroke, 
cut open the body of the hideous monster, 
and out of the skin made of one half of it the 
sky, and of the other the earth. And thus 
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Here Fafni appears twisted 


in Lancaster. 
into a knot! 
‘¢ Under monkish influence, no doubt, the 
whole story came by degrees to be looked 
upon as containing types and proofs of the 


younger religion. Sigurd became the 
Christian soldier, forging the sword of the 
Spirit ; and his defeat of the serpent could 
readily be adopted into Christian sym- 
bolism.”* 

But let us now examine the old Baby- 
lonian story of the fight between Merodach 
(Marduk) and the dragon (Tiamat). 


* See further an essay on The Pagan Christian 
Overlap in the North, by Dr. Colley March. Trans- 
actions, Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society, ix., 1892. 


FIG. 3. 
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the way was prepared for the order of the 
universe (Fig. 3). 

And ever and anon, when the sun bursts 
through a storm-cloud, is repeated the first 
great victory of light and order over darkness 
and disorder, commemorating for ever the 
mythical account of the great battle between 
Merodach and the dragon. 

‘Tiamat, or the watery chaos, is usually 
represented with wings, claws, tail, and horns; 
but she is also identified with ‘the wicked 
serpent’ of night and darkness, ‘the monstrous 
serpent of seven heads,’ which ‘ beats the 
sea. ” 

In one of the hymns to the seven wicked 
* Babylonia, Smith-Sayce, pp. cxxvi. and cxliv. 
t Assyria, Sayce, p. 79. 
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spirits, compiled B.C. 2000, which formed 
part of the Chaldean Bible and liturgy, the 
seven-headed snake is alluded to by Merodach 
in the following words : 


The deluge of battle, my weapon of fifty heads 
(I bear), 

That which like the monstrous snake bears the 
yoke on its seven heads (I bear), 

Like the serpent that beats the sea (which attacks) 
the foe in the face. 
The devastator of forceful battle, lord over heaven 
and earth, the weapon of (fifty) heads (I bear), 
That whose light gleams forth like day, the God of 
the east, who binds the hand, (I bear). 

The establisher of heaven and earth, the fire-god, 
who has not his rival (I bear). 

The weapon which (fills) the world (with) over- 
whelming fear, 

In my right hand mightily is made to go; (the 
weapon that) of gold (and) crystal 

Is wrought for admiration, my God who ministers 
to life (I bear). 


The flight of the dragon* is portrayed 
(Figs. 4 and 5) on a serpentine cylinder of 

















FIG. 5.—WILLIAMS’S CYLINDER. 


Assyrian workmanship, in the possession of 
Mr. F. Wells Williams, of New Haven, Conn. 
Here Tiamat is represented as a serpent. 
As far as we know, it is the only drawing we 
have of her in this form, for elsewhere she 
is shown to be a dragon,t and is thus 


* See a paper by Dr. W. Hayes Ward on 
“The Serpent-Tempter in Oriental Mythology,” in 


Bibliotheca Sacra, 1881, p. 224. 
+t American Journal of Archeology, vol. ii., plate 5, 
8. 


g. 





represented in the oldest Babylonian art 
harnessed to a chariot driven by the god 
seated on her back. 

The fleeing serpent is mentioned in 
Job xxvi. 13. “It alludes to* some form of 
the Hebraized Babylonian story of the con- 
test between the monster which represented 
darkness and chaos and the God of light and 
order. JHvH had overcome the dragon, 
which fled before Him as Tiamat was sup- 
posed at Babylon to have fled before Marduk 
(Merodach).” 

Thus to an Israelite, JHvH, and not Mar- 
duk, was the true God of order who silenced 
the evil dragon, or chaos.t In the Book of 
Psalms the old Babylonian myth of Tiamat 
and the Dragon is referred to under the word 
** Rahab,”’ which is ‘‘a late symbolical name 
for Egypt.” In the Egyptian “ Book of the 
Dead,” c. xv., the dragon is alluded to in 
the following words: ‘ Hail to thee, who 
slaughterest the Sebau and annihilatest 
Apepi (the dragon of darkness).” In the 
East the dragon has always been connected 
with the idea of sovereignty. ‘‘It symbolizesf 
alike the supreme spirit of darkness and evil 
and the ruling dynasty of the Celestial 
empire.” The figure of a dragon pursuing 
its way through clouds to get at the earthly 
ball is frequently represented in Japanese 
and Chinese art. 

But to return to the seven-headed serpent§ 
which the great Merodach slew, are we not 
reminded in this old Babylonian poem of 
the Grecian hero Perseus, who cut off the 
head of Medusa ? 

The Greeks borrowed largely from the 
Babylonians.|| They had but to change a 
few details in presenting to the world this 
interesting narrative of the well-known adven- 
turous hero. Thus Perseus (in lieu of 
Merodach) found his way to the Graiz, the 
sisters of the gorgons, from whom he took 
their one tooth and their one eye. ‘These he 


* See Notes on Cheyne’s Polychrome Bible, Isaiah, 
p. 206. 

t Ps. Ixxxix. 10; Ixxxvii. 4. 

t Magazine of Art, August, 1880, p. 377. Dragons, 
by Lewis Day. 

§ There is a seven-headed snake of the Hindu 
religion which has seven heads arranged like the 
honeysuckle ornament. 

|| See Babylonian Life and History, by E. A. Wallis 
Budge, M.A., pp. 126, 144. 
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kept until he reached the nymphs, who gave 
him the winged sandals, the magic wallet, 
and the helmet of Hades, to render him 
invisible ; whereas Merodach was armed by 
the gods. In addition to these, Hermes 
presented Perseus with a sickle, and Athena 
gave him a mirror. Thus equipped, he 
mounted into the air, and eventually reached 
the abode of the gorgons, who dwelt near 
Tartessus, on the coast of the ocean. Find- 
ing them asleep, he cut off the head of 
Medusa, looking at her only through the 
magic mirror, dreading lest he should be 
turned into stone by a sight of the monster 
herself. His enemy slain, Perseus placed 
the gorgon’s head in a wallet at his back, 
and prepared to return. On the way, how- 
ever, he was pursued by the other gorgons, 
from whom he was enabled to escape by 
means of his helmet, which rendered him 
invisible (Fig. 6). 











So, too, we see in the Greek story of 
Bellerophon and the winged horse Pegasus, 
a remote resemblance to Merodach and the 
Dragon, the chimera being the ugly monster 
contended with, of which it was said it could 
writhe like a serpent and run like a lion or 
goat, and which wrought great havoc wherever 
it went. Some think it probable, however, 
that the legend of the chimera had its origin 
in a volcano of that name, near Pharselis, in 
Lycia, or it may have arisen from a lion 
hunt, for in some works of art discovered in 
Lycia not so many years ago, the chimera is 


frequently represented in the simple form of 
a species of lion still to be seen in that 
country. 

Could this Grecian tale possibly account 
for the extraordinary story in the “ Golden 
Legend” of St. George related in Hone’s 
Everyday Book and elsewhere? Here 
St. George is made to arrive at a city of 
Lybia called Sylene, near which was a large 
stagnant pond occupied by a fierce and 
terrible dragon. This monster poisoned the 
inhabitants of the country, so they deter- 
mined to slay him. This no man could do, 
so they sought to appease the horrible beast 
by giving him sheep to eat. In time these 
were all consumed, and were followed by 
men and children, drawn by lot, until at last it 
came to the King’s daughter herself. Much 
bemoaned, she was after eight days led to 
where the dragon was. 

St. George, who had just arrived on horse- 
back, offered his services on behalf of the 
unfortunate Princess, and, drawing his 
sword, made the sign of the cross, then 
riding violently up to the dragon, smote him 
with his spear, wounding him so sorely that 
he threw him down. The cowed beast 
followed the Princess into the city, whence 
the people fled in alarm. They were, how- 
ever, reassured by St. George, who promised 
to cut off the dragon’s head, if they would 
believe and be baptized. It is further related 
that the king was baptized with over 15,000 
men, beside women and children, and that 
St. George finished off the dragon according 
to his word. 

When many hardy strokes he'd dealt, 
And could not pierce his Hide, 
He run his Sword up to the Hilt, 
In at the Dragon's side ; 
By which he did his Life destroy 
Which cheer'd the drooping King ; 
This caus’d an universal joy 
Sweet Peals of Bells did ring.* 

According to Butler, St. George was long 
called “The Great Martyr’ by the Greeks. 
He says that five or six churches were 
formerly dedicated to him at Constantinople. 
His deeds were gloriously sung by the 
Byzantines, and his intercession sought, by 
virtue of which miracles were won. France 
sounded his praises in the sixth century, 
whilst some of his presumed relics were 

* Collection of Old English Ballads, 3 vols. 
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placed in a church at Paris. He is said to 
have been ‘a great soldier,” and was 
chosen by our ancestors to be their 
tutelar saint of England under the first 
Norman kings. Moreover, “the extra- 
ordinary devotion of all Christendom to this 
saint is an authentic proof of how glorious 
his triumph and name have always been in 
the Church.” 

Indeed, if St. George be, as some think, 
akin to St. Michael, he is very well repre- 
sented in the Catholic services, where, 
according to an old Roman Catholic liturgy, 
he as St. Michael is invoked as “a most 
glorious and warlike prince,” “chief officer of 
paradise,” “captain of God’s hosts,” “ the 
receiver of souls,” ‘‘the vanquisher of evil 
spirits,” and “the admirable general.” 

And as such St. George is the type of our 
Blessed Lord, who delivers us from the 
powers of sin and death, and of God, who 
was the beginning of all things; whose 
marvellous works were extolled by the 
Babylonians in figurative language, in poems 
of exquisite beauty, and from which origin- 
ated the quaint and beautiful stories we now 
possess of Grecian culture. 

Blotted out as the true meaning was by 
time, we can amidst the subsequent forms 
of Babylonian worship yet trace the first 
glimmer of the truth, and can thus account 
for the occasional outbursts of devotion* 
which, beautiful as they were, arose from an 
indistinct remembrance of the religion of a 
bygone age. 

The following hymn from a Chaldean 
tablet (2000 B.c.) will best illustrate the 
foregoing statements : 


O Lord, the illuminator of darkness, thou that 
openest the face (of sorrow), 

Merciful God, the setter up of the fallen, the sup- 
porter of the sick, 

Unto thy light look the great gods, 

The spirits of earth, all of them gaze upon the face, 

The language of hosts like one word thou directest, 

Smiting their heads they look to the light of the 
mid-day sun. 

Like a wife thou submittest thyself, joyfully and 
kindly : 

Yea, thou art their light in the vault of the distant 
heaven, 

Of the broad earth the spectacle art thou. 

Men far and wide behold thee and rejoice. 





* See Babylonia, Smith-Sayce, p. 21. 


Professor Haddon says: ‘‘ The representa- 
tions of such mythical monsters of antiquity 
as the Sphinx, Chimera, the Harpies, and so 
forth, are familiar to us all. Originally these 
embodied distinct conceptions, which were 
familiar to the initiated, if not to all. They 
were symbols, and their origin in art was 
religious; their retention was due to their 
decorative quality.’’* 

“St. George” was the ancient English war- 
cry.t In Richard J//. Shakespeare uses it 
as such when making Richard address his 
soldiery : 

Sound, drums and trumpets bold and cheerfully, 
God and Saint George, Richmond and victory! 
And, again, when Richard receives the news 

of Stanley’s revolt, he exclaims : 

Advance our standards, set upon our foes! 

Our ancient word of courage, fair St. George, 

inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons! 

Upon them! 

The flag of St. George, so much thought 
of in England, is glorified by the tradition of 
the miraculous help given by that saint to 
the Christians fighting under Godfrey de 
Bouillon during the first Crusade. Richard 
Coeur de Lion placed himself and his king- 
dom under the protection of St. George, and 
henceforth the cry resounded through many 
a battlefield, ‘St. George for merry 
England.” 

“* The banner of Pisa,{ across ona crimson 
field, was thought to have been brought from 
heaven by St. Michael the Archangel, and 
by him delivered to St. Ephesus, or Efeso, 
the patron saint of that city. Efeso was a 
Roman officer in the service of Diocletian, 
in whose reign the Christians were exposed 
to the most barbarous persecutions, and it 
fell to his lot to see the Emperor’s cruel 
edicts enforced against the Christians in the 
island of Sardinia. On his way thither he 
was warned in a dream not to persecute the 
servants of the Lord, and he and his friend 
Potito, having embraced Christianity, turned 
their armies against the heathen, and were 
encouraged to greater efforts by the gift of 
a standard bestowed upon them by St. 
Michael. The heathens long sought to take 

* See Evolution in Art, p. 194. 

+ Fosbroke’s Dict. Antiq. 

+ See Heraldry in History and Romance, by Ellen 
Millington, p. 25. 
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Efeso, but without success. He was once 
captured, and even cast into a furnace of 
fire, but escaped uninjured, while the exe- 
cutioners and soldiers were consumed in 
the flames. At length, however, both Efeso 
and Potito suffered martyrdom, and were 
buried in the island of Sardinia ; but when 
that island was conquered by Pisa in the 
eleventh century the relics of the martyrs 
were conveyed thither in triumph, and 
interred in the Duomo. The banner of 
St. Efeso was from thenceforth made the 
national ensign.” 

If we can find the connecting-link between 
the names of “Efeso” and “George,” we 
can fit this narrative in with that of Butler’s, 
previously referred to, and thus prove St. 
George to have been Efeso himself, whose 
victory of right over wrong alluded meta- 
phorically to the battle of St. Michael, and 
indirectly to the first great fight between 
Merodach and the Dragon, or the Victory of 
Light over Darkness.* 

Still, who was St. George? We are in- 
clined to believe that St. George was a hero 
of the fifth century, or probably earlier, that 
he suffered martyrdom in some holy cause ; 
that his deeds were compared to St. Michael 
and the dragon mentioned in the Apocalypse, 
as symbolical of the victory over right and 
wrong, and enveloped in the tradition of 
Perseus and the gorgon, which Greek legend 
was the outcome of the old Babylonian story 
of the fight between Merodach, the sun god, 
and Tiamat, the dragon of chaos. 





Some Did London Museums 
and Collections. 


By G. L. APPERSON. 
~~ -- 
JAMES PETIVER’S COLLECTIONS. 
HE name of James Petiver is well 
known to all students of the history 
of botanical science and research 
in these islands. He was an ardent 
collector and a tolerably voluminous writer. 
But although botany was the chief interest of 


* St. George has been thought by some to be 
of Arian origin. This identification has, however, 





his life, his curiosity had a wide range, and 
his collections formed one of the largest of 
our earlier private museums. 

Petiver was born at Hillmorton, near 
Rugby, some time soon after the Restoration 
of Charles II. Nothing is known of his early 
years save that from 1676 he was educated 
at Rugby Free School. Asa youth he was 
apprenticed to a Mr. Feltham, the apothecary 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; and a little 
later, in 1692, he is found practising as an 
apothecary on his own account “at the 
White Cross, near Long Lane in Aldersgate 
Street.” In the last-named street he lived 
for the rest of his life. He became apothe- 
cary to the Charterhouse, and seems to have 
had a considerable private practice. The 
quality of the latter, however, is somewhat 
open to question, for we find from his adver- 
tisements that he dealt in such quack nos- 
trums as “Golden Aqua Mirabilis,” “Syrup 
of Manna,” “ Ambretta,” “ Purging Mar- 
malade,” and the like. It is not worth while 
to make much inquiry into the nature of these 
articles— quack preparations of the kind were 
of an infinite variety in those days as in these 
-—but it may be noted that “‘ambrette ” ap- 
pears in the Oxford Historical English Dic- 
tionary with two significations. In the first 
place it is a kind of pear with an odour of 
ambergris or musk ; and secondly it is defined 
as ‘The seeds of a plant (/ibiscus Abelmos- 
chus) grown in Egypt, Arabia, Martinique, 
etc., having an odour somewhat between 
musk and amber, used in perfumery.” One 
might infer from this that the apothecary 
business of the vendor of “ Ambretta” in- 
cluded perfumes as well as drugs, but the 
point is of little importance. 

Petiver began to collect when quite a young 
man, and continued to add to his stores so 
long as life lasted. The nature of his busi- 
ness seems tohave prevented him from making 
many long excursions to places at a distance 
from London, but in the neighbourhood of 
the Metropolis he hunted systematically for 
botanical specimens. In these herborising 
expeditions his frequent companions were 





been greatly objected to. Dean Milman says ‘‘ the 
Acts rejected by Gelasius may have been of Arian 
origin, and designed to engraft the story of their 
hero on the obscure adventures of some earlier 
saint.”’ 
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the Rev. Adam Buddle, a botanist of whom, 
considering the valuable work he did, one 
would like to know more than has found 
record, and Mr. Samuel Doody, who had the 
care of the apothecaries’ herb-garden at Chel- 
sea. These botanical explorations of the 
home counties were made systematically 
through a series of years. Writing to Dr. 
Richardson, of Bierley, Yorkshire, in June, 
1702,* Petiver refers to the plants which he 
had “ yearly gathered att Hampton Court, 
Fulham, etc.” Science was sometimes tem- 
pered with conviviality. Writing to the same 
correspondent on September 11, 1712,7 
Petiver expresses a wish to make a “her- 
borizing journey” with him into Wales during 
the following summer, and adds: “I was 
this day at Chelsey Garden, where we dined 
at the Swan, itt being our last herborizing till 
next spring.” 

He collected, also, through the agency of 
others, a vast number of specimens from 
foreign countries. He not only had many 
correspondents abroad with whom he ex- 
changed rarities from time to time, but he 
systematically employed captains and doctors 
of ships to bring him home the seeds of 
plants, birds, stuffed animals, insects, and so 
forth, as well as botanical specimens, giving 
them careful printed directions and such in- 
formation as enabled them to choose and 
select the most desirable objects for collec- 
tion. 

It is worth noting here that Petiver’s zeal 
for foreign collecting brought him into touch 
in an interesting way at one point with general 
literature. Lovers of Sir Richard Steele will 
remember his pleasant “ History of Brunetta 
and Phillis” in the eightieth number of the 
Spectator. In an article on “ The Spectator’s 
Essays relating to the West Indies,” by Mr. 
Darnell Davis, which appeared in the West 
India Quarterly (vol. i., part iii., Demerara, 
1885),{ the writer pointed out that the source 
of Steele’s story was to be found in a letter 
among the Sloane MSS., 2,302 in the British 
Museum, written by “Captain Walduck, a 
resident for fourteen years in Barbadoes, and 


* Extracts from the Correspondence of Richard 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. Privately printed, 1835, 


P. 49. 
+ Ibid., p. 110. 
t Quoted by the late Mr. J. Dykes Campbell in 
Notes and Queries, seventh series, i. 126. 


addressed to ‘ Mr. James Petiver, Apothecary 
to the Chartreux,’ and Fellow of the Royal 
Society in Aldersgate Street, London.” Cap- 
tain Walduck’s narrative, which obviously 
suggested the “ History of Brunetta,” need 
not be repeated here ; but it may be guessed 
that Steele, when at the Charterhouse, had 
made the acquaintance of Petiver, and prob- 
ably had from him the story which he after- 
wards turned to such account in the Spectator. 
It is not impossible, either, that, as was sug- 
gested by Mr. Dykes Campbell, Steele, when 


a Barbadoes proprietor himself, may have . 


helped Petiver with his natural history col- 
lections. 

At home Petiver was an intimate friend 
and correspondent of John Ray, who ac- 
knowledges his assistance in more than one 
of his works. He specially mentions Petiver’s 
help in arranging the second volume of his 
History of Plants. 

The year 1695 was marked by the apothe- 
cary’s election to the membership of the 
Royal Society, and also by his first appear- 
ance as an author. Gibson’s edition of 
Camden’s Britannia, published in that year, 
contained lists of plants found in the various 
counties of England. Ray contributed these 
lists in every case save one. The exception 
was Middlesex, for which Petiver wrote the 
list at very short notice. In a letter to Mr. 
Scampton, dated July 4, 1695, he says: “I 
had but one day and a halfe to compose ye 
Catalogue of Middlesex, which, if I might 
have had more time, it should have been 
somewhat more perfect.” The list contained 
the names of 108 plants. 

In the same year Petiver also published 
the first “century” of his Museum Petiveri- 
anum—a publication for which he had made 
special tours in 1692. This first part was a 
small pamphlet containing descriptions of 
100 specimens of plants, animals, and fossils, 
British and foreign. The subscription price 
was one guinea per ‘‘century” orpart. Between 
1695 and 1703 ten of these “centuries ” were 
published. Their contents were very mis- 
cellaneous. But Petiver seems to have rather 
prided himself on this curious miscellaneous- 
ness, which somewhat detracts from the scien- 
tific value of these ‘‘ centuries” and of the 
“decades ” of his illustrated work, Gazophy 
lacium Nature et Artis. 
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He was liberal in giving his publications 
to brother virtuosi, and freely invited criti- 
cism. There is an interesting letter from 
him to Dr. Richardson in the correspondence 
already cited, dated June, 1702, part of which, 
as the book containing it is not very acces- 
sible, may be given here. He says (p. 50): 
* T have this morning, by John Hall, the York- 
shire carryer, sent you my three first Centurys, 
which I remember in some of your former 
letters you hinted to me you wanted ; to them 
I have added the first Decade of my Gazophy- 
lacium Nature et Artis, which I finished but 
yesterday ; so that you have the first I have 
yet parted with. I desire your free thoughts 
of it ; and let me know my errors, that I may 
mend or avoyd them in my next ; for I intend 
to proceed as I shall meet with encourage- 
ment, since I have many things by me, and 
daily receive more, which have never been 
figured in any author. I have engrav’d four 
or five more plates, in which are many new 
and strange things, and hope to finish my 
second Decade by Xmas. I should be glad 
to sprinkle some form’d stones and other 
fossils in my future tables, altho’ I should 
incur the good-natur’d Dr. W[oodwar]d’s 
displeasure, who, I hear, suddenly designes 
to proclaim war, and damn all such as have 
medled with his province. However, tho’ 
as yet a novice in the knowledge of them, yet 
I will venture to figure some, if you and my 
other kind friends will assist and help me to 
them.” 

Petiver also dabbled in entomology.. He 
continues: ‘I thank you for your insects ; 
and, tho’ they were but five or six, yet two 
or three of them were very rare. I have 
sent you four tables of foreign Butterflies, 
severall of which for largeness and beauty are 
of the first rank, and therefore I hope will be 
acceptable to you. I dare not say so of the 
two tables of English ones. ... My chiefe 
designe in sending them was to show you 
what we have about us, with references to 
my Museum. I expect an addition from you 
next summer, and hope you'll begin your 
collection and observations of them early in 
the spring: I doubt not but you have some 
with you that we have not yet seen. My 
next Decade will have the figures of at least 
-halfe a dozen English Butterflies, not yet men- 
tioned in my Centuries.... I know not 











whether you will like my method in sending 
the Butterflies in quarto tables ; but I chose 
that size, that, if you were minded, or thought 
any of them worth putting into frames, with 
glasses over them, which you may cheap and 
easily procure in the country, they will keep 
many years ; and, if at any time you find lice 
or worms in them, you may easily take out 
the glass and clean them.” 

The industrious collector goes on to speak 
of shells and fossils—‘“ I have a great itching 
after the knowledge of fossils,” he says—and 
his desire to sprinkle them in his tables. In 
a later letter to the same correspondent,* 
Petiver says: “I think every day more than 
two, untill I receive some fossils, as you pro- 
mised ; and your account of them will be 
very instructive to me, being as yet a novice 
in the knowledge of them. Your notions of 
spars, marchasites, pyrites, etc. (with samples 
of them, though never so common) will be 
unexpressibly welcome to me, and give me 
great opportunity to procure the same from 
abroad.” He promises Richardson a collec- 
tion of shells, and asks in return for speci- 
mens of stuffed birds. 

With such omnivorous tastes, and with so 
many sources of supply at home and from 
abroad, Petiver naturally made very exten- 
sive collections. Sir Hans Sloane is said to 
have offered him £4,000 for his museum 
some time before his death. Ralph Thoresby 
visited Petiver in January, 1709, and was 
shown the museum, where he noted specially 
the great variety of insects, particularly some 
very delicate and beautiful specimens from 
the Indies. On another visit (July 28, 1712) 
the Yorkshire antiquary was surprised at 
Petiver’s “‘ vast collections of animals, insects, 
and plants from most parts of the habitable 
world. He gave me some autographs of his 
noted correspondents from foreign parts.” 
Thoresby always had a weakness for auto- 
graphs. 

Petiver was a voluminous author. Besides 
many separate publications which may be 
found enumerated in the historical and biblio- 
graphical works of Sequier, Haller, Pulteney, 
and Pritzel, and in Trimen and Dyer’s Hora 
of Middlesex, 1869, pp. 379-386—there is a 
list also, by himself, at the end of his own 
Hortus Peruvianus, 1715—besides these, 
* Richardson Correspondence, p. 75. 
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Petiver wrote more than twenty papers in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society between 1697 and 1717. These 
dealt with such diverse matters as Guinea, 
Madras, and Maryland plants, minerals, 
shells, insects, and corals from various parts 
of the world. He also began, in 1707, a 
monthly periodical called Zhe Monthly Mis- 
cellany, or Memoirs for the Curious, of which 
little is known. 

Pulteney says of him that he was the first 
discoverer of many English plants as well as 
of other natural productions. He began, 
but unfortunately did not live to finish, a 
work containing figures of all British plants 
known to him. A reprint of his works was 
issued in 1764 in two volumes folio and one 
octavo, with additional plates. 

Curiously enough, although he wrote so 
much and made such large collections, he 
had but few books of his own. Dr. Sherard, 
writing to Dr. Richardson in 1718,* says: 
“Mr. Petiver had few books ; most of those 
he used he borrowed from Sir Hans and 
other friends.” 

Petiver’s health began to fail in 1717. In 
April of that year a friend spoke of him as 
being very ill, and so broken that he could 
not hope for his company in some botanical 
expedition. He lingered for a year, dying 
at his house in Aldersgate Street early in 
April, 1718. He was never married. His 
body was carried to Cook’s Hall, where, as 
was then customary, it lay in state for some 
days. At the burial, which took place in the 
chancel of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate Street, 
the pall was borne by six physicians, including 
Sir Hans Sloane and Dr. Levit, the physician 
to the Charterhouse. 

Soon after Petiver’s death his collections 
were bought by Sir Hans Sloane, and thus 
helped to form part of the nucleus of the 
British Museum. Many of the plants col- 
lected by him from all parts of the world now 
form part of the Sloane Collection in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensing- 
ton. 

* Richardson Correspondence, p. 138. 
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Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book. 


——— 


Referring to the description of a chimney 
back, quoted in the January Antiquary 
from the Sussex Archeological Collections, 
Mr. H. Hammans, of Clatford Lodge, And- 
over, Hants, writes: “I send you a rough 
sketch [which we regret we are unable to 
reproduce] of one in my possession. I 
found it, some ten years ago, in the common 
kitchen of a very quaint old inn (now, alas! 
modernized) on the borders of Chute Forest, 
near here. It is now 2 feet high, and must 
originally have been many inches higher, 
probably 8 or 10, as there are some figures 
and letters at the bottom partly burnt out, 
and the legs of the lion and unicorn are 
short. It is 3 feet wide, and a good inch 
thick, and took three men to lift it into the 
back of the fireplace in my hall. You give 
no date to the one you describe, or letters, 
or initials. Mine is dated 1654. This does 
not agree with the reign of either James. 
Can you suggest the meaning of the initials 
I. R. (Jacobus Rex?) and M. G. lower 
down, and to what royal or aristocratic 
family in this neighbourhood the back be- 
longed in 1654, or afterwards? Many large 
houses near here have been destroyed during 
the past hundred years. In.the woodhouse 
of the old inn I also found a pair of dog- or 
and-irons, with the two catches on each for 


the spit.” 
Bee, aaa 
Antiquarian ews. 


[ We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Sor insertion under this heading.) 


—<-—__ 


THE quaint Westminster School custom of tossing 
the pancake was duly carried out in the historic 
hall at Dean’s Yard on Shrove Tuesday morning. 
Scholastic duties for the morning being over, the 
sergeant rang his bell three times, and the boys of 
the school rushed into the hall to secure seats. All 
the boys having been seated, the headmaster (Dr. 
Rutherford) proceeded to call over the names of the 
boys who had been fortunate enough to gain places 
as candidates in the scrambling contest for the 
descending pancake. These fifteen boys were drawn 
up in order before their envious comrades. The 
headmaster then called out a junior, who proceeded 
to usher in the cook with his pan and cake, and the 
cook, preceded by an Abbey usher, stepped forward 
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to throw the pancake. This is required to be done 
with considerable force, and the cake, rising almost 
to the ceiling, fell over the iron rail into the midst 
of the fifteen ‘‘ scramblers,” who made eager efforts 
to secure the whole cake or the largest portion of 
it, and so own the prize. The scrimmage lasted 
several minutes, and eventually the winner stood 
alone, and received the loud cheers of his school- 
mates. Subsequently the Dean's guinea for 1899 
was awarded to him amid renewed cheering. 

oy 
The trustees of the British Museum intend to 
publish before long three folio volumes recording 
the excavations made in Cyprus by means of the 
funds accruing to them from Miss Turner’s bequest. 
There will be fourteen full-page coloured plates 
delineating the objects in gold and ivory acquired 
during the explorations. _ 

tad) 
Thieves have been at work among the valuable 
collection of watches exhibited by the Clockmakers’ 
Company in the Guildhall Library, and some very 
valuable specimens of the watchmaker’s art of the 
end of the last and the beginning of this century 
have disappeared. Some of the stolen watches were 
extremely rare, and although they can prove of but 
little monetary value to the thief or thieves, the 
loss to the famous collection is almost irreparable. 
The majority of the missing watches were historically 
valuable, on account of peculiarities of mechanism, 
but one of French gold work was beautifully set with 
pearls and turquoises. 

Say 

The Director of Antiquities and Fine Arts in Tunis 
has undertaken a series of excavations which have 
led to important discoveries. After having pene- 
trated below the upper strata, which contained 
tombs and mosaics of the Byzantine Epoch, a 
colossal head of Marcus Aurelius was found, together 
with two large mosaics, one representing Venus, and 
the other a race between armed horsemen. These 
mosaics covered a tomb into which a door opened. 
In the tomb a number of statues of priestesses were 
found, and eight or nine statuettes. In addition 
forty tombs of the Punic Epoch, containing Car- 
thaginian vases, ostrich eggs, and collars of precious 
stones were found. The excavations are still going 
on. 





DAaAaaAAdADAAA! 
SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HopcGE sold 
on the 13th, 14th, and 15th inst. a collection of 
books which included the library of the late 
J. T. Delane, the former editor of the Times. The 
chief item of interest was a complete set of the 
publications of the late William Morris at the 
Kelmscott Press, occurring for the first time for 
sale by auction. We give the price of each book, 
which may be useful for purposes of future com- 
parison: Story of the Glittering Plain, 1891, 
£25 10s. Poems by the Way, 1891, £11. Blunt’s 
Love Lyrics, 1892, £7 7s. 6d. Caxton’s Golden 
Legend, 1892, £8. Caxton’s Reynard the Foxe, 
1892, £6 15s. Caxton’s Recueil of Troye, 1892, 
£7 17s. 6d. Mackail’s Biblia Innocentium, 1892, 





£9 7s. 6d. Dream of John Ball, 1892, £5 7s. 6d. 
News from Nowhere, -1892, £5 158. Defence ‘of 
Guenevere, 1892, £7 5s. Ruskin’s Nature of Gothic, 
1892, £4 tos. The Order of Chivalry, 1892-93, 
£558. Cavendish’s Wolsey, 1893, £4 10s. Caxton’s 
Godefroy of Boulogne, 1893, £8 15s. Meinhold’s 
Sidonia the Sorceress, 1893, £8 15s. Rossetti’s 
Ballads and Sonnets, 2 vols., 1893-94, £17 17s. 
Shakespeare’s Poems, etc., 1893, £9 5s. Tenny- 
son’s Maud, 1893, £3 6s. King Florus, 1893, £7 5s. 
Keats's Poems, 1894, £19 19s. Story of the Glitter- 
ing Plain, illustrated by Crane, 1894, £8 17s. 6d. 
The Wood beyond the World, 1894, £5 5s. Amis 
and Amile, 1894, £4 6s. Psalmi Penitentiales, 1894, 
£4 12s. Savonarola de Contemptu Mundi, 1894, 
£9 12s. 6d. Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani, 1894, £4 15s. 
Swinburne’s Atalanta, 1894, £9 15s. King Constans 
and Over Sea, 1894, £2 12s. Herrick’s Poems, 
1895, £11. Child Christopher, 1895, £3 12s. Life 
and Death of Jason, 1895, £8 15s. Rossetti’s Hand 
and Soul, 1895, £3. Shelley’s Works, 1895, £20. 
Romance of Syr Perceyville, 1895, £2 18s. Tale 
of Beowulf, 1895, £4 10s. Chaucer’s Works, 1896, 
£44. Coleridge’s Poems, 1896, £5 7s. 6d. Laudes 


-B.V.M., 1896, £6 2s. 6d. Well at the World's End, 


1896, £6 5s. Floure and the Leafe, etc., 1896, 
£3 12s. 6d. Romance of Syr Degrevant, 1896, 
£1 15s. Shepheardes Calendar, 1896, £6 17s. 6d. 
Love is Enough, 1897, £6. Earthly Paradise, 1897, 
£18 tos. The Sundering Flood, 1897, £4. Water 
of the Wondrous Isles, 1897, £5 7s. 6d. Some 
German Woodcuts of the Fifteenth Century, 1897, 
£4 6s. Romance of Sir Isumbras, 1897, £1 13s. 
Two Trial Pages of Froissart on vellum, 1897, 
£7 58. Morris's Note on the Kelmscott Press, 
1898; Story of Sigurd, 1898, £12 1os. Fourteen 
Leaflets, 1892-97, £1 8s. Other valuable books in 
the same sale were: British Military Library, 
1799-1801, £15. Kipling’s Departmental Ditties, 
£8 7s. 6d. Kipling’s Quartette, 1885, £7 55s. 
Hobart Town Tradesmen’s Cards, Paper Money, 
etc., £16. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Painting in 
Italy, 3 vols., £12. Burlington Fine Arts Club 
Portrait Miniatures, 1889, £24 10s. Early English 
Text Society, 1864-90, £19 10s. Biblia Wendica, 
1584, £10 10s.—A theneum, February 25. 
*¢ as 

MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE con- 
cluded on Saturday last six days’ sale of valuable 
books and manuscripts, etc. The following prices 
were realized in the last four days: Abbé de Saint- 
Real, Euvres, 6 vols., bound by Boyet, Amst., 1740, 
£30 10s. Deschamps de Sancourt, Description de 
la France, 12 vols., Paris, 1781-96, £17 5s. Dickens's 
Life, by Forster, extra illustrated, with 55 autograph 
letters of Dickens, £202. Kipling, Departmental 
Ditties, 1886, £14 15s. John Knox, Exposition upon 
the Sext Psalme, etc., 1556, £26. La Fontaine, 
Contes et Nouvelles, 2 vols., 1762, £16. Samuel 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, vol. vii., proof- 
sheets, 1754, £14. Ruskin’s Poems, ‘' J. R.,” 1850, 


£22. John Heywood, Spider and Flie, 1556, 
£23 10s. Hore B.V.M., illuminated, Sec. XV., 
£71. Herrick, Hesperides, 1648, £50. Sir Walter 


Scott, 83 Autograph Letters, chiefly to his brother 
Thomas, 1807-32, £305. The Silver Taper Stand 
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which Scott purchased for his mother with his first 
fee as an advocate (£5 5s.) £72; his Walking Stick, 
a stout ash-plant from Abbotsford, £41; Three 
Autograph Letters to Gillies, and Essay on Moliére, 
£25. Turberville’s Hunting and Falconrie, 1611, 
£20 10s. Rudimentum Novitiorum, Lubeck, 1475 
(first book printed there), £65. Buck's Antiquities 
of England and Wales, £44. Photographs of the 
Collections in the British Museum, 15 vols., £37. 
Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493, £20. Pugin’s Anti- 
quities of Normandy, 750 Original Drawings, 
£6710s. Burton's Arabian Nights, £28 tos. Mark- 
ham’s Gentleman’s Academie, 1595, £16. Hore 
B.V.M., MS. on vellum, with illuminations, Sec. 
XV., £62. Kipling, Echoes, 1884, {21 Ios. 
Shepheardes Calendar, R. Pynson, n.d. (imperfect), 
£67. Die Deutsche Bibel, 1483, £31. Tyndale’s 
Testament, 1548 (imperfect), £47. Passio Christi, 
s. l. et a, £22 tos. Dictes and Sayinges of the 
Philosophers, W. de Worde, 1528, £36. Psalterium 
cum Antiphonis, etc., printed at Paris for the Book- 
sellers at the Trinity, London, 1522, £26. Heures 
de Nostre Dame, Paris, Verard, s.d., £188. Vieux 
Abrigement des Statutes (Lettou and Machlinia, 
1481), £107. Caxton’s Chronicle, W. de Worde, 
1528, £35 Ios. Caxton’s Caton (wants sheet E and 
some blanks, etc.), 1483, £360. Boccaccio de 
Claris Mulieribus, 1497, £39 tos. Missale Ratis- 
bonense (imperfect), printed upon vellum, Baberb., 
1492, £31. Shakespeare, Third Folio, with two 
titles, 1664, £260. Martin le Franc, Le Livre du 
Champion des Dames, MS. with miniatures in 
water-colour, XV. Siécle, £90. Boccaccio, Cas des 
Nobles Hommes et Femmes, MS. on vellum, with 
illuminations, 1462, £150. Sporting Magazine, 
1792-1828, £48. Thackeray, Ten Tracings for the 
Engravings to Vanity Fair, £28. Walton’s Angler, 
first edition, last leaf in facsimile, 1653, £161. Life 
and Miracles of the Virgin, Coptic MS. with paint- 
ings, sixteenth century, £28. Kelmscott Chaucer, 
£50 tos. The total of the six days’ sale reached 
over £8,000.—A thenaum, March 11. 


VVVVVVVYVVVVVY 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SocieTy oF ANTIQUARIES.—February 9.— Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—Mr. R. Garraway 
Rice was appointed a Local Secretary for Sussex.— 
Sir J. C. Robinson exhibited a drinking-horn of the 
fifteenth century, mounted in silver-gilt, with an 
image of St. Michael ; a fourteenth-century statuette 
in silver-gilt of Our Lady and Child; and four 
ancient reading-desks : one of silver, parcel gilt and 
enamelled; another of wrought iron or steel; a 
third of carved ivory, made for Louise of Savoy, 
mother of Francis I.; and a fourth of bronze and 
steel.—Mr. J. G. Waller read some notes on some 
early Christian symbols, especially with reference 
to the well-known pair of peacocks, which are sup- 
posed to denote immortality.— The Rev. T. S. 
Cooper, as Local Secretary for Surrey, submitted a 
report on some important excavations carried out 
last summer on the site of Waverley Abbey, which 
it is hoped to continue during the present year.— 
The Rev. G. E. Lee reported the occurrence of cup- 





markings on houses of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries in Brittany, hitherto unnoticed; 
which were supposed to have been cut on lintels 
and doorsteps to avert misfortune.—Atheneum, 
February 18. 

February 16.—Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, Vice- 
President, in the chair—The Rev. Edgar Hoskins 
exhibited a silver Communion cup and cover belong- 
ing to the Church of St. Martin, Ludgate. The bowl 
of the cup is of the ordinary deep bell shape, with 
London hall-marks for 1559-60, but the stem, 
knot, and foot are those of a chalice with hall- 
marks for 1507-8. This earlier work is of beautiful 
design and workmanship, and on the spread of the 
foot is pounced a black-letter inscription: ‘‘ Praye 
for the salles of stewyn pekoc & marget hys wyff 
wyche gave thys in the wussheppe of the sacre- 
ment.” The first five and the last six words have 
subsequently been partly erased. The paten is of 
the usual cover type, with the initials CL HR on 
the button, and bears the London hall-marks for 
1575-76.—Mr. F. Haverfield communicated a note 
on the excavation of a Roman road in Blenheim 
Park, Oxford.—Mr. A. T. Martin, as Local Secre- 
tary for Gloucestershire, reported (1) the discovery 
of some ancient walling on the south side of Bristol 
Cathedral ; (2) recent finds during the demolition of 
Pithay ; (3) excavations on Brandon Hill; (4) ex- 
cavations at Caerwent ; and (5) various discoveries 
in Bristol. Mr. Martin also submitted particulars 
of a scheme for the systematic excavation of the 
Romano-British town at Caerwent.—Mr. H. W. 
Price communicated particulars of excavations con- 
ducted by him on Sittee River, British Honduras. 

February 23.—Viscount Dillon, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper on 
further discoveries in the nave of the cathedral 
church of Norwich, including (1) the finding of the 
vault and remains of Bishop Lyhert beneath the 
doorway of the well-known screen built by him at 
the west end of the choir; (2) the discovery of a 
brick grave before the choir-door, in which were 
found a skeleton and a gilt-copper ring; (3) the 
finding of the base of the rood-screen between the 
fourth pair of piers; and (4) of two other medieval 
brick graves west of this screen, one containing a 
wood coffin with a skeleton, perhaps of Roger de 
Middleton, sacrist. By the courtesy of the Dean 
and Chapter a wooden crozier-head from Lyhert’s 
grave, the gilt-copper ring, and some pieces of 
carved stonework found under the nave floor were 
also exhibited.—A theneum, March 4. 

9 2 

BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL AsSOCIATION.— Feb- 
ruary 1.—Dr. Winstone in the chair—Mr. Joseph 
K. Aston exhibited, through Mr. Blashill, a number 
of objects found in excavating for the foundations 
of new additions to the Bounty Office, Dean Street, 
Westminster. The new building fronts on Great 
Smith Street, and the site is probably on the margin 
of Thorney Island, on which Westminster Abbey 
was founded. The objects exhibited included a 

rfect specimen of a Bellarmine bottle or “ gray 
beard,” and fragments of English and Dutch pottery, 
with eighteenth-century china. Several copper 
coins of George II. indicate the age of the stratum 
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through which the excavations were carried. Three 
Nuremberg tokens of the sixteenth century were 
also found. Amongst numbers of bones of animals 
that were met with were several skulls of the wild 
boar and bones of the ox, possibly of the wild ox. 
Mr. Gould exhibited the rim of a vase found at 
Chigwell, Essex, interesting as showing the survival 
of ornament of the Bronze Age. Mr. Earle Way 
brought for exhibition a collection of Roman pottery 
from Southwark, consisting of Samian and Upchurch 
ware of the best period; also some small glass 
bottles and a bone needle, with coins of M. Agrippa, 
Claudius, and Nero; and a Roman lady’s hair- 
pin of bone, nicely carved, and terminating with a 
crown. Healsosubmitted a Greek coin of Alexander 
the Great in fine condition, and a rosary of polished 
stone beads from Burmah. The Roman remains 
were found on the site of a pile dwelling near 
Southwark Street, at the depth of 14 feet from the 
surface, the hairpin at the depth of 9 feet. The 
paper of the evening was by Mr. C. H. Compton, 
Vice-President, and formed the second part of a 
paper upon the Welsh Marches read by him on 
December 7 last.—Before the meeting separated, a 
vote of congratulation to the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Southampton upon the preservation of the 
Bar Gate was unanimously passed, and directed to 
be transmitted to the Town Clerk by the Hon. 
Secretary. 

February 15.—Mr. W. de Gray Birch in the 
chair.—Mr. Andrew Oliver exhibited a fine example 
of a bronze mortar, date 1598, beautifully chased 
with Renaissance ornamentation, also an altar cross 
of wood of the seventeenth century. Mr. Dack, of 
Peterborough, brought for exhibition several 
examples of valentines of the early years of the 
present century. Professor McKenny Hughes, of 
Cambridge, gave a most interesting lecture, being 
the substance of a paper he had prepared upon 
‘‘The Fens,” intended to have been read during 
the recent congress at Peterborough, but unavoid- 
able circumstances prevented. — Abridged from the 
Hon. Secretary's Report. 

ba dN) a bo di 
RoyaLt ARCH#OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — General 
Meeting, March 1.—-Sir Talbot B. Baker, Bart., 
Vice-President, in the chair—Mr. F. G. Hilton 
Price, Director S.A., exhibited forty-seven pewter 
and base-metal spoons found in London during the 
last few years. They illustrated a dozen varieties, 
ranging from the fourteenth century down to the 
eighteenth century. Among the earlier spoons one 
was of special interest and of great rarity. The 
stem of this one was hexagonal knopped, with a 
female head wearing a horned head-dress of the 
type in fashion during the period of Henry V. in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. The ex- 
hibition was interesting from the fact that the 
relative dates of the spoons can be fixed by com- 
paring them with hall-marked silver spoons of 
similar design. Many of the spoons also bore 
marks in imitation of hall-marks, as well as makers’ 
stamps of interesting character.—Mr. H. S. Cowper, 
F.S.A., read a paper on the ‘Influence of the 
Roman Occupation on the Distribution of Popula- 
tion in Cumberland and Westmorland.’’ He 





pointed out that the method he had adopted in . 


this inquiry was somewhat new, and the conclu- 
sions pointed to would, no doubt, require further 
discussion. It would be natural to imagine that 
on the Roman evacuation the Britons would form 
permanent settlements in the deserted camps. 
When, however, he tabulated those in his district, 
he found that while ten camps were occupied b 

medieval towns or villages, seventeen were isolated, 
and about eight were in the vicinity of villages, but 
not built on. It appeared that the Anglian settlers, 
who came in the seventh century, carefully avoided 
the Roman camps, for there are only three towns 
on Roman sites which bear Anglian names, while 
there are about fifteen camps where, though the 
names are Anglian, there are no towns on the sites. 
In like manner, though the Danish termination 
“by” is common in the vicinity of Roman camps, 
there are only four camps which have themselves 
names which seem Danish. Mr. Cowper suggested 
that this pointed to these Teutonic settlers finding 
the camps deserted and ruinous, and, in conse- 
quence, avoiding them as ‘uncanny ”’ places, for 
if they had been inhabited by Britons, there would 
have been a conflict, after which the newcomers, 
if victorious, would have occupied the sites. The 
evidence of the early Christian Church seemed to 
give similar indications. There appeared no good 
proof of Christian foundations in this district before 
the sixth century. The Kentigern churches which 
preceded by 100 years the Anglian settlements were 
in the same way placed clear of the Roman camps, 
and the Patrician dedications told the same tale. 
One could not help feeling that if when the earliest 
missionaries arrived, the Roman camps were the 
centres of British population, there the missionaries 
would have planted the earliest churches. Yet it 
was not so. Coming to historical evidences, 
Mr. Cowper pointed out how little there was 
recorded of this district. There is, however, the 
sixth-century chronicler Gildas, and though he has 
been repeatedly questioned, Skene has shown how 
much there is dependable in this historian’s work. 
Gildas has recorded in ghastly detail the weakness 
and cowardice of the Britons about the Roman 
wall, and what terrible and repeated massacres 
were inflicted on them by the Picts and Scots at 
and just after the Roman withdrawal, and his 
evidence, coupled with that of the sites themselves 
and the nomenclature, almost seems to justify the 
belief that the Britons on the frontier were almost 
annihilated, and that when the Teutonic settlers 
appeared on the scene the district was depopulated, 
and the camps and forts left desolate and in ruins.— 
Mr. W. H. Knowles communicated a paper on 
“An Effigy of a Knight in Warkworth Church, 
Northumberland.”’ This figure is one of particular 
interest, for to the mail hood is attached a move- 
able visor, which must have been pivoted to a 
plate cap worn inside the hood, an arrangement 
unique, as far as is known, on effigies. The details 
of the armour point toa date between 1310 and 1330. 

5 

The OxForRD ARCHITECTURAL AND HIsTORICAL 
Society met at the Ashmolean on February 2. 


The paper of the evening was read by the Rev. 
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M. T. Pearman, on ‘‘ The History and Antiquities 
of Swyncombe, Oxfordshire.” The history of 
Swyncombe, which lies a few miles beyond Dor- 
chester, was given from the time of the Domesday 
Book, the chief features of its lands pointed out, 
and the condition of its inhabitants up to the time 
of Henry VIII. Swyncombe had an important 
autumn fair, which was described, and the con- 
ditions of the serfs and cotters under the lord of 
the manor were given with considerable detail. 
The paper concluded with a list of the vicars of the 
parish from 1239, drawn up with great care by the 
lecturer from the Lincoln registers, Oxford having 
been until recent times in the diocese of Lincoln. 
Six lantern slides, belonging to Mr. Taunt, illus- 
trated the paper. They showed Swyncombe 
House, a handsome Jacobean mansion, two views 
of the inside of the church, a picturesque portion of 
the neighbouring woods, the outside of the church, 
and a stretch of the ancient Icknield Road. 


6 6s 9 

At a meeting of the BIRMINGHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society, held at the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, on February 22, Mr. Walter J. Churchill 
read a paper entitled ‘‘Crick and Astley,” two 
sister churches. In his address, which was illus- 
trated by lantern views, Mr. Churchill gave in- 
teresting details of the church at Astley, near 
Nuneaton, built by Sir Thomas Astley in the 
fourteenth century, and the church at Crick, in 
Northamptonshire, pointing out their resemblance. 
He gave details of their architectural beauty, and 
many facts and particulars about the buildings of 
special interest to the archzologist. 


a 


The YORKSHIRE East RIpING ANTIQUARIAN 
Society met at the Guildhall, Beverley, on Feb- 
ruary 14. The chair was occupied by Lord 
Hawkesbury.—-Mr. J. R. Mortimer, F.S.A., of 
Driffield, read the first paper, which was entitled, 
‘How and under what Competition my Collection 
was Formed.’ It was, he observed, the CGrreat 
Exhibition of 1851 that decided his taste for scientific 
inquiry, and his inspection of Mr. Edward Tindall’s 
geological and archzological collections at Brid- 
lington fired him with a strong desire to make a 
similar collection. He had explored nearly the 
whole of a series of Wold barrows on an area of 
about 80 square miles since 1864 up to the present 
time. That he had safely preserved the relics dis- 
covered during these researches, the contents of 
his museum at Driffield testified. He also possessed 
about 1,000 drawings of all the objects of interest 
which he had discovered, and he had in addition a 
full type-written description of the results of all his 
excavations. That the collection should belong to 
and remain in the district had been and was his 
constant desire, and he had offered it to the East 
Riding County Council at half its value. Such a 
transaction might probably be in advance of the 
times, nevertheless, he believed a time would come 
when such a thing would be done. If the County 
Council accepted the offer, they would never regret 
being pioneers in such an advanced and enlightened 
step. A resolution, proposed by the Chairman, 
and seconded by the Rev. M. C. F. Morris, M.A., 





was adopted, urging the County Council, in the 
interests of historical study, to favourably consider 
Mr. Mortimer’s offer—A second paper, on ‘‘ Some 
Notes on Nunburnholme Priory,” was read by the 
Rev. M. C. F. Morris, Rector of Nunburnholme. 
The materials at hand with regard to this small 
and remote Benedictine house were very scanty. 
Dugdale, in his Monasticon, gave three possible 
founders of this nunnery (1) an ancestor of Roger 
de Morley ; (2) the ancestors of Lord Dacre; or (3) 
Richard, King of the Romans, brother of Henry III., 
before 1262. The paper dealt minutely with these 
speculations. Mr. Morris stated that he should be 
glad to assist in any research that would throw any 
light upon the history of the place. A vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Morris for his paper, 
and this was followed by the Rev. A. N. Cooper, 
who gave a discourse on ‘‘ The Standing Stones of 
East Yorkshire.” 


At a meeting of the IsL—E or MAN NaTurRAL History 
AND ANTIQUARIAN Society, held at Douglas, 
March 2, the Rev. P. C. M. Kermode presiding, 
the Rev. John Quine, M.A., read a series of ‘‘ Notes 
on Moore’s Surnames and Place-names in the Isle 
of Man.” Mr. Moore, in thanking Mr. Quine for 
his very valuable and interesting paper, said that he 
only regarded himself as a pioneer who had drawn 
attention to the subject of the Place-names and 
Surnames, that his book was very incomplete, but 
that he hoped, with the aid of Mr. Quine and other 
friends, to republish it in a more complete form in 
the course of a few years. 
5 


The Sussex ARCHZOLOGICAL Society met at 
Brighton on March 3, the Rev. Canon Cooper, 
Vicar of Cuckfield, occupying the chair. The first 
paper read was on “ Miscellaneous Memorials of 
Horsham,” by Mr. J. Lewis André, F.S.A., in 
which a great mass of material throwing light upon 
old customs was brought together—Then Mr. P. M. 
Johnston read a paper on the subject of ‘‘ The 
Low Side Windows of Sussex Churches.” Mr. 
Johnston staked his reputation on the confessional 
theory, which was that the penitent knelt outside 
the church on a wooden or stone bench, while the 
priest sat within. This he supported by many 
strong reasons.—The Chairman, however, in a 
short speech, differed from Mr. Johnston, and 
adduced some common-sense reasons to the con- 
trary.—Mr. A. F. Griffith, the local hon. sec., read a 
paper, prepared by Mr. J. H. Round, M.A., on ‘‘ The 
Battle of Hastings.’’ In this Mr. Round attacked 
Professor Freeman's narrative of the battle right 
and left.—At the conclusion, the Chairman said he 
was sure they all admired Mr. Round’s boldness in 
attacking Professor Freeman, but he must say they 
all regretted the severe tone of the article in the 
Quarterly Review, published so soon after Professor 
Freeman’s death.—A number of tiles recently found 
among the remains at Lewes Priory were exhibited. 


At a meeting of the Roya Society oF ANTIQUARIES 
oF IRELAND, held in Dublin on February 28, Mr. 


Thomas Drew, R.H.A., Vice-President, read an 
interesting paper entitled ‘‘ A Further Note on the 
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Surroundings of St. Patrick’s de Insula, Dublin. 
Restoration of the North Close, 1899. The possi- 
bility of Recovery of the Ancient Well of 
St. Patrick.” He said the whole of the lands 
known as the Liberty of St. Sepulchre, near 
Dublin, were in 1190 possessed by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and on them was the Church of 
St. Patrick de Insula. The boundaries of the 
respective plots have been strictly maintained for 
seven centuries. They are still definable on the 
south, east, and west sides of the Cathedral in 
existing leaseholds, and were so on the north side 
until 1890. The Liberty of St. Patrick’s, as created 
by Comyn, was walled and fortified, and dignitaries’ 
houses were built. They were, however, not main- 
tained. The exempt jurisdiction and property of 
the Dean and Chapter in the street traversing the 
ancient cemetery, and known to us as St. Patrick’s 
Close, did not lapse until comparatively few years 
ago, and has for that interval vested in the Cor- 
poration of Dublin. It is now sought, under a Bill 
promoted last Session in Parliament by Lords 
Ardilaun and Iveagh and James Talbot Power, 
Esq., to establish an open park, or city garden, on 
the north side of the Cathedral. It is proposed by 
it, inter alia, to restore to the Cathedral its verge 
assigned by its founder, Archbishop Comyn, in 
1190, held by it for successive centuries, and 
essential as a foreground to the dignity of this 
ancient and stately church, which has been rescued, 
maintained, and restored to the citizens of Dublin 
in the past thirty years by private munificence. 
The veritable ancient well of St. Patrick, where 
baptisms were traditionally said to have been per- 
formed by the Saint himself, was, on the authority 
of Archbishop Ussher, who saw it in his time, en- 
closed in houses standing on the north Close. 
He warned antiquaries of reverent instinct and 
ecclesiologists of a coming chance of recovery 
of this famous and sacrosanct well, on the restora- 
tion of the ground sometime desecrated as a public 
street, and within the area of the houses marked 
on his map as in possession of Henry Hunt, or 
Rotton, in 1750, removed by the Wide Streets 
Commission in 1824. Bearing in mind that the 
inevitable accumulation process in city bounds has 
in seven centuries raised the surface of the ground 
6 feet, and perhaps more, above the ancient ground- 
level, a hope may be entertained by the pious that 
the well of St. Patrick is not lost for ever. It was 
seen by Ussher in Queen Elizabeth’s day; and 
Malton, writing in 1790, took upon himself to say 
that it was still to be found under the hall of the 
house nearest depicted in his view of the west end 
of St. Patrick’s—that it may be but covered up, and 
may be brought again to light, is not impossible. 
—The address was illustrated by a series of beauti- 
ful limelight views. 

The monthly meeting of the GLascow ARCHA- 
OLOGICAL SociETY was held in the Rooms, 207, Bath 
Street, February 16, Dr. J. O. Mitchell in the chair. 
—Mr. W. George Black, on behalf of the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Eyre, read a paper on the “Seal of 
ae. oe Dalrymple Duncan read a note 
prepared by the Rev. W. H. Macleod, Buchanan, 


on the “Church of St. Kentigerna, Inchcailleach, 





Loch Lomond.” It stated that the edifice was till 
1621 the church of the present parish of Buchanan. 
The word Inchcailleach meant “the Island of the 
Nun,” and derived its name from Kentigerna, the 
mother of St. Fillan, who chose it as her abode 
about the end of the seventh or beginning of the 
eighth century.—Mr. John Keppie, on behalf of 
Mr. John Honeyman, read a paper on the “ Sculp- 
tured Stones of Govan.” 
ed) 


The monthly meeting of the Society oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on February 13, 
the Hon. John Abercromby, V.P., in the chair.— 
In the first paper Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, 
F.S.A. Scot., gave an interesting notice of James 
Gifford, a local sculptor, who practised his calling 
at West Linton in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Gifford is frequently mentioned in the 
poems of Alexander Penicuik, a contemporary, who 
was proprietor of Newhall. Several gravestones by 
Gifford are believed to exist in various churchyards 
in the district. The paper was illustrated by draw- 
ings of the principal works of Gifford still remaining 
in Tweeddale.—In the second paper, Mr. F.C. Eeles 
gave a notice of a portion of a sculptured slab bear- 
ing a Celtic cross recently found in the churchyard 
of Kinneff, and now presented to the Museum.—In 
the third paper, Mr. Angus Grant, Drumnadrochit, 
described a curious stone cup, with a footstalk, the 
whole exterior of which was boldly carved with 
leafage, which was ploughed up about twenty years 
ago on the farm of Balmacaan, Glenurquhart. The 
cup, which was exhibited, is made of the fine red 
sandstone of the district, and is 4 inches high by 
4 inches across the bowl.—In the fourth paper, the 
Rev. George Wilson contributed a list of the anti- 
quities of Glenluce, Wigtownshire, with plans and 
descriptive notes, from materials accumulated during 
many years, but chiefly between 1868 and 1882, 
enumerating them under the heads of old castles 
or manor-houses, ecclesiastical remains or sites, in- 
cluding sculptured stones and holy wells, mote-hills, 
forts, hut-circles, lake-dwellings, standing stones, 
and cairns. Of the latter, which are still very 
numerous, many have been totally dilapidated since 
the erection of dry stone fences came into vogue, 
and it is significant that the districts longest under 
improved cultivation are most thoroughly stripped 
of their antiquities—hence the necessity fora detailed 
list of such as have been suffered to remain.—In the 
last paper, the Rev. R. S. Mylne gave an account 
of the King’s Master Gunners of Scotland, with the 
writs of their appointments from 1512 to 1703. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


THE History OF CHURCH PREEN, IN THE COUNTY 
;s. OF SaLop. By Arthur Sparrow, F.S.A. Edited 
.-_ by Ernest Arthur Ebblewhite, F.S.A. Cloth, 
[..4to., pp. x, 144. Fourteen illustrations. 
London : Printed for private circulation, 1898. 
Church Preen is one of the many parishes in the 
border county of Salop which abound in antiquarian 
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interest. One of the traditionary camps of Caradoc 
is within four miles of it, a Roman causeway is 
within a mile, and twc local wells are to this day 
known as Roman wells. The parish has been 
fortunate in its historian. The book is witness to 
the long and patient care with which the late 
Mr. Sparrow worked out the early history of the 
parish, compiled, with many inevitable gaps, the 
list of its incumbents, and traced the devolution of 





Pree:. Manor from the time when it ceased to be 
monastic property. A careful genealogical account 
is given of the family of Dickins or Dyckins, which 
remained in possession of the manor from 1560 to 
1749. The Sparrow family acquired possession by 
purchase’ in 1848. Several charming views are 
given of the present manor-house, and of its quaint 
old predecessor, which was pulled down in 1870. 
Mr. Sparrow gives a full digest of the evidence 
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taken before the Hughley Commission in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. The Queen’s object in issuing 
the commission ‘‘ appears to have been to prove 
that the Priory of Preen was independent of 
Wenlock, and that the Prior of Wenlock had no 
right to sell it to Coverte in 1536, three years before 
the dissolution of Wenlock.” Incidentally, the 
evidence taken goes to prove that in those days 
Preen was much more densely populated than it is 
now. Rural depopulation is evidently no new 
thing. It has been going on slowly but steadily in 
many districts for generations. There is a detailed 
description of the church, which dates from the 
middle of the thirteenth century. It contains an 
ancient octagonal font and two bells, one of which 
the late Mr. Thomas North, F.S.A., considered to 
be of the fourteenth century. In the churchyard 
is one of the largest yew-trees in England, probably 
a thousand years old—* the glory of Preen”’ the 
author enthusiastically calls it. For the oppor- 
tunity of reproducing the picture of this famous 
yew, which has not appeared elsewhere, we are 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Ebblewhite. It is 
much to be regretted that Mr. Sparrow died before 
his work was printed. Mr. Ebblewhite’s editorial 
work is well done, and the volume, which is excel- 
lently got up and well illustrated, is a valuable 
addition to the list of local histories. 


% te 
SHROPSHIRE. By Augustus J. C. Hare. Crown 
8vo., pp. x, 340. London: George Allen, 1808. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

This topographical and historical work on the 
county of Salop, which is practically a guide-book, 
though not so entitled, is likely from its attractive 
appearance and illustrations, and from the reputa- 
tion of its author, to have a considerable circulation. 
But it is unfortunately necessary to warn readers 
against trusting too much to the information it 
contains. All Mr. Hare’s literary skill, artistic 
gifts, and love of beautiful scenery and architecture 
cannot outweigh his superficial knowledge of his 
subjects, unacknowledged borrowing, mis-reading of 
authorities, omissions and inaccuracies innumerable, 
not to mention almost incredible carelessness in 
correcting proofs. He has a misleading habit of 


_ stating as well-known facts what his authorities 


cautiously put forth as probable theories, and the 
rash and dogmatic way in which he settles knotty 
etymological questions often provokes a smile. He 
seems specially weak in dialect and its kindred 
studies; his lists of superstitions and dialectical 
words appear to be selected at random, and betray 
a want of grasp of the subjects. Nor can the printer 
be held accountable for persistent mis-spelling of 
proper names, such as Durrant and Stipferstones, 
or for errors such as Corpus Domini for Corpus 
Christi (p. 134), or as the ascription (p. 232) of three 
lines from Dyer’s Fleece to Milton (!). 

We doubt whether Mr. Hare can have personally 
visited many of the places he describes. For in- 
stance, he gives some rather trifling particulars of 
Edgmond (p. 256), and mentions some points of 
interest about the church (whence, alas! we fear 
that the ‘‘ good fragments of armorial stained glass” 
have} all disappeared), but says nothing of the 
fifteenth-century rectory-house, which, made only 


the more paces by later additions, stands in 
full view of everyone entering the church. On the 
next page, 257, he tells us that ‘‘the old church” 
at Chetwynd ‘was full of very fine old monu- 
ments . . . two dated from the time of Henrys V. 
and VI.,” adding a remark on the “ usual careless 
ignorance ” displayed in church improvement. The 
predecessor of the present Chetwynd Church (built 
civca 1864) was an eighteenth-century red brick 
building; the church in which the monuments 
were, ‘‘ disappeared ’’ when that was built. In the 
account of Lilleshall, on p. 254, the confusion 
between the Old Hall, the New Hall, the Vicarage, 
the Abbey, and the neighbouring farmhouse, is 
almost past unravelling. Matters are no better 
when we turn to a district of which Mr. Hare un- 
doubtedly does know something. On p. 260 he 
tells us that Albrighton Church (near Shifnal) is 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, on p. 261 to 
St. Mary. The real dedication is to St. Mary 
Magdalene. Some curious particulars relating to 
this parish are given (and very inaccurately) under 
Albrighton, near Shrewsbury, p. 191. Whether 
the figures giving the distance from Albrighton to 
‘Tong and Boscobel ’’ are meant for eleven or two, 
both are wrong. And the following, on p. 261, 
needs no comment : ‘‘ 44 m. N.W. [from what place 
is not evident] is Tong, the domain of Hengist, to 
whom Vortigern granted as much land as he could 
enclose with an oxhide. It belonged later to the 
Pembrugges,”’ etc. 

These are far from being the most important 
errors of detail to be found in Mr. Hare’s pages ; 
but we have said enough, and will leave to 
others the ungrateful task of rectifying them, only 
expressing our sincere regret that one who could 
have given us a charming and valuable work should 
have failed to do so from sheer carelessness and 
want of taking pains, 

C. S. Burne. 


{In an early number of the Antiquary we hope to 
print an article by Miss Burne on ‘' The Antiquities 
of a Marchland.” —Ep.] 





(Several reviews ave unavoidably held over.) 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—H. Harrison: Next month. 
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TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 

NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 














